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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to supplement 
knowledge available in the field of educational administration 
relative to the effects of open and closed organizational c 
pupil language arts achievement by disadvantaged pupils in 
elementary schools. The study was undertaken in 16 elementary 
in Kansas City, Missouri. In the report of the study, the related 
literature is reviewed, the methodology employed is described, and 
the analysis of the data presented. At the end, it is concluded that 
"when the effects of intelligence of disadvantaged grade 6 pupils are 
controlled, open and closed organizational climates appear to have no 
effect on achievement; however, when the same effects of intelligence 
are controlled, there are significant differences in the interactive 

organizational climate and sex." 
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INTRODUCTION 

Recent research a.nto organisational theory and 
practa.co has isolated the variable of "climate," a pre- 
viously sccaaingly intangibl.e aJ.l-psrvading chax'acteristic , 
as a factor that distinguishes one type of institution 
from nnothert Researching this construct further, Halpin 
and Croft developed the instirument, The Orga n i sa t: i on a 1 
C lim ate pesc:r5 n:)ti on SLpepJ'Apmiai^^ (OGDQ) v.d'iich classifies 
organizations aloiig a coiitinuum x'anging from Open to 
Closed Organizational Climates 

Motivated by four criteria: (1) a "feel" that 

there V7ci.s a difference between schools; (2, ) a dissatis- 
faction v?ith the concept of morale; (3) a conviction that 
the L eade) : B eliavi or D esc r ipt ion Que st io n na ix'e. (LBDQ) needed 
to bo supplemented by related information about an orga- 
nization itself; and (4) an interest in all types of 
organizations, Halpin a.nd Croft initiated thei.r search 
for variables and concepts V7hich could be used to con- 
struct the OCDQ.^ 



^Andrev; V7. Halpin and Don B. Croft, 0.rga n n za t i ona 1 
9J:. .Sp.llQO.lr.Tf (Chicago: Midv/est Administration 
Center, Univeirsity of Chicago, 1963), p. 4. 



^Andrew V7. Halpin, The ory ancl Research in 
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V/hile not only applicable to schools the OCDQ did, 

however, evolve from research vising seventy-one elementary 

3 

schools in different regions of the United States t Thxs 
occvirred through fortuitous circumstances^*’ and has had a 
quantitative impact upon research related to edvicational 
administrative theory t 

Since all administrative behavior tcikes place 
in a situation, the lack of proper' instx'viinenta tion 
has made the measvix'cment of ■ situations impossible. 

The OCDQ is a step tov.-ax'ds x'emedying this problem. 

The OCDQ has had a reception similar to that enjoyed 
by the LBDQ. Browm (1967) estimated that it has 
been vised in at least lOO studies. The studies are 
empirical and are generally correlational in nature. 

The OCDQ makes it possibl.e to 5.dentify and 
describe six Organifiat ional Climates , the ’’Open," 
the "Autonomous,'' the "Controlled^'’ the "Familiar,'' 
the "PatcxTial , " and the "Closed, "o 

Becavise the open and closed organizational cli- 
mates fall at the opposite extremes of tlie continuum their 
climates V7ill differ the most. Through the vise of the 
Halpin-Crof t instrument, it is nov; possible to categorize 
elementary schools independently vrithin a school system 



A dmin is tra tion (New Yor'ks The Macmillan Company, 1966), 
jip, 3.31-132. 

3 Ibid . . p. 132. 

^*^Ibid . 

-^Daniel E. Griffiths, "Administrative Theory," 
Encyclopr?:d ia o^f Ej^\icatj.pnnj^ (fou.rth edition? New 

York! The Macmillan Company, 1969J, p. 21. 

^Halpin, cvo. cj.J:. , p. 135. 
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with respect to organizational clirnat 
these £5chools iii an evaluative v:ay in 
variables# For cxamplei having class 
elernent-ary schools in an inner-city a 
opposing climatc-gro'aps of "open" and 
conccriicd v;ith hov7 students achieve i 
relationship botv’een the type of cliir, 
in language arts, especially children 
areas, has important iinplicatioiis for 
achievement does diffejr in some sign5.;|:icant v?ay betvj'oen 
students in open and closed schools, irhcn this information 
becomes important for administrators qnd teachex's alike. 

This study, therefore, analyzes studen^p achievemejit in 

1 

langxiage 'axh:s as measured by the Ij'iwa 1-i^^esJs^^ Brasio 

the context of the most oi^en |and closed school 
climate as classified by the OCDQ, 



i and to look at 
terms of other 
,fied a sample of 
ea into the tv;o 
"closed," one can be 
;i langxiage arts. The 
ite and achievement 
f X' om in n c x' - c i t y 
edxication. If 



St at pm on t pf_ the Froblejn 

Adequa.te achievement in the basic skills of 
langxiage arts is a major concex''n to educktors since a 
lack of facility in the xise of langxiage, 1 both oral and 



V7ritten, appears to have a detrimental al 
achievement. Schools., each having its o 
ci3.mate, provide the envix'oninent v?hex'eln 
some, if not most of, the basic skills ii 
organizational climate thus becomes a cr;i 

9 



feet on other 
'n organizational 
stxidcnts learn 
language. The 
tical edxicational 
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i\ 

factor due to itc influence upon the learning environment. 

The pupil of an inner-city elementcory school has 

certain disadvantages. His environment poses, in maxiy 

7 

instances, insxirmountable problems. In a sense his home 
learning experiences are of a deprived nature, and the 
school he attends is h.is only hope of gaining the adequate 
and basic skills in language v.iiich may assure him of up- 

g 

vjard socio-economic raobility. 

Schools differ in organ izatiOiXal climate and if 
as Halpin obsexrves, *'th.e membexrs of schools vrith closed 
clivTiates are not sinviers to be castigated but victims to 

9 

be hollaed, *' vxe may assvime that the closed climate school 
is not the type of school v?hich can offer the ultimate 
learning experiences for the pupils. 

Questions arising from these assumpticns about 

» 

the effects of orgaxiizational climate upon learxiing, 
together V7ith the need for more research specific to 
language arts achievement by underprivileged pupils, 
foimied the basis for delineating the problem vxith v.iilch 

^Eleanox'' P. V/olf and Leo Wolf, "SociologicaJ. Per- 
spective on the Education of the Cultvirally Deprived 
Child," The .SchijDol Revjaxv? (V/intcr, 1962), p, 876, 

^Frederick Shav?, "Educating Culturally Deprived 
Youth in Urban Centers," Phi Delta Ka_p]5an, (November, 
1963), p. 95, 

^Halpiix, op, p it . , p, 137, 
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this si;udy v?as .concerned. 

The . Pairpoee 

The puri-)05G. of this study vras to supplement and 
complement the knov/lcdge already available in the field 
of educational administration relative to the effects of 
open and closed organizational climates on pupil language 
arts achievement by disadvantaged p\ipils in inner"city 
elementary schools. 

Specifically, the following questions wore com-- 

sidered; 

1. Is there an achievement difference D.n overall 
language arts as lacasurcd by the Iowa Tpj;>_ts 
of rhasj.c. Ski 11s betv7oen disadvantaged 

gr^K^e 6 pupils attending sch.ools charac- 
terized by an open or closed organizational 
climate? 

2. Is there an achiovcrneJ.:it difference in overall 

language arts as measvired by the Ioto Tests 
.0^. Sliil.L?. betv.’een disadvantaged 

grade 6 male pupils and disadvantaged 
grade 6 female pupils? 

3» Is there any interaction betv7ecn sex and 

organizational clj.mate V7hen considering the 
overall language arts achievement of 
disadvantaged grade 6 pupils? 
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At Is there any achievement difference in vocabu- 
lary as rneasux'od by the I ov7a Tp-5iiS. PL 
Ski 3 . Is be tv, ■’eon disadvantaged grade 6 pupiJ.s 
attending school.s characteri?:ed by an open 
OX' closed ox'ganif^ational climate? 

5t Is there an achj.evement diffex'ence in vocabu- 
lax-y as measured by the Ijoj.o'a Te,sfss of I}?';S,^c 
SkilJ^, betwecsi disadvantaged grade 6 male 
pxipils and disadvantaged grade 6 female 
pupils? 

6. Is there any interoaction bet\reen sex and 

organixata.onal climate vdien considering the 
vocabulary skills achievement of disadva.n” 
taged grade 6 pupils? 

?• Is there an achieveaient diffex'ence in x'eading 



8 . 



as measured by the Test s pf_ Ba.sic 

Skj-3-ls betxxeen disadveintaged grade 6 pxipils 
attending schools cha'raetex'izcd by an open 



or cl.osed ox'ganixational climate? 

Is there an achievemetit differeixce in treading 



as mcasuircd by the .lQ;wca Tf^st_s of. Bas^ic Ski 1 Is 
betv/een disadvantaged g.rade 6 male pupils 



and disadvantaged gjrade 6 female pupils? 
Is there any interaction betv^een sex and 



organisational' climate when considering the 
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reading skills achic^veiaen t of disadvantaged 
grade 6 pupils? 

10. Is tl'jere an achievement difference in the 
mechanics of correct vzriting as measured by 
the I ov7a Tc^_ts of B a s i c Skil l s bot\'7cen dis« 
advantaged grade 6 pupils attending schools 
characterized by an open or closed ozrgaiii- 
zatioiial clirnato? 

11. Is there ai'i achievement differ'cnce in the 
mechanics of correct v?rlt:ing as measured by 

I.c ra . Toasts of Ba.sic SkiljL,® betvjeen dis- 
advantaged grade 6 mcile pupils and disadvan- 
taged grade 6 female pupils? 

12. Is there any interaction effects between sex 
and organizational climate vdnen conside.riJTg 
the meclianics of correct waiting achievement 
of disadvantaged grade 6 pupils? 

Need f,o_r tjie .Sjtucly 

The rush to suburbia b}^ the more affluent Ameri- 
cans has left the 5.nner-city ax'eas to the less affluomt, 
many of v7hom are vinderixcivileged socially and economically, 
The schools that serve these areas must change, pexhapr. 
more rapidly, to meet the needs of the "different" 
student. Norma Badin isolates m’nierous factors V 7 hich 
appear to be impeding the effectiveness of schools to 
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cater to children fx'om the lower socio-economic c].ass in 
inner-city areas. V/lii].e advocating that no one x'einedy 
v?ill be sufficient to impx'ove the plight of the disadvan- 
taged child, she emphasizes that the education system has 
some control over how a school is organized. From the 
foregoing one can imply that the 03rganizational climate 
of a school may have some, bearing on the effectiveness 
of instruction in schools and thus student achieveirient . 

Many school administratojrs are reluctant to have 
theiir schoo3.s classified by the CXIIDQ. Robert G. O'wens 
explain?; this succinctly %?hen he obsereves: 

... a climate study is an evaluation of the 
school, and--raore particular3.y--of the teachers at'id 
principal in it. The implication is highly unfoji’tu- 
natct for it emphasizes a sort of test syndrome %'7ith 
all the usual anxieties about not doing %'7ell. After 
all v;h-3.t does it mean if one finds tViat the organi- 
zational climate of one's school is "closed" . , . 
Toda.y iimid all the cx-iticism of schools, not cvo:ry 
administratojr is anxious to generate still more data 
to be used against him and his school; the r'eading 
secures are probably al'ready low enough and the 
dropout rate too high. V/ho needs more?^'f 

Too, Halp3.n observes; ‘ 

. . . the possibility that the climate profiles 
m.ay indeed constitute a better criterion of a 
school's effectiveness than many measures that Imive 



Radin, .F.a.cto rs Impjml_iiig the Education of 
.Qh,UllE9P_* ( Ypsrianti'"Fub Schools7'’Ypslflanti , 

Michigan , 196 7 ) . 

^^Robert G. Ovzon?;, Behavior in 

(Eaglcuvood Cliffs , rrcA^’Jorsey ; ih:enHce-^^^ f'7 

Inc., 1970), p. 190. 
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already entered the field of education adiainie- 
t rat ion. 
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DcKpite the fact that llalpin iiiiplies that an open 



climate is good and a cloaed climate is bad, he sounds a 
note of warning that: 

. r . it is possible that some schools in urban--' 
core areas cannot afford to conteiid vzith an "open" 
organiza.tional climate. The situation is similar to 
that of some neurotics v7ho, despite their unhea3.tliy 
svmDtorns . manane to cone v:ith their v;orld, even at a 



b}' the type of organir-ational climate that exists, may it 
not be educationally and administyratively expedient to do 
something to rerned}’’ the s'itu-ation? Halpin, further ex- 
pounds his thesis to imply that if a sercies of circum- 



Objections have beei^ raised fibout the OCDQ because 




If the effectiveness of schools is being impaired 





Change and Organizational 
lllS£\b.i og\a,.l Res ea nr e]! , VII I 
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it's six "climate-typos" are arbitrary or because pri3.i- 
cipals’ perceptions expressed throxagh it tend to be 
significantly different from the perceptions of teachers 
in the same school • Hov7eve'r, it v/ould appear that despite 
its shortcomings as a "perfect" instrument, it "\vill 
provide useful feedbacl: information to the administrator 
vn.th a grasp of its limitations."^^ One specific feed- 
back might v7oll be hov; disadvantiiged children achieve in 
language skills in the two opposing climates. Language 
a'rts achievement is admittedly only one measurable skill, 

but its importance to overall achievement is v.tidely 
, 16 

recognised, 

Steinhoff and O.-ieus maji-xtaln that longe:c-*term 
efforts to create certain fundarnex'ital psychological and 
envix'oi'imental conditions in school. s are neccsscircy to 
raise achievement to disadvantaged child.ren. They reached 

this conclusion after stud 3 '-ing the organizational climates 

3 7 

of the more effective schools. ' If, as they suggest, 
there is a need to rc-organizo more effective schools to 



15 

16, 



Owens, op_. cit . , p. 184. 



E. F. Lindquist and A, N. Hieron^mius , Te.s^chor* 
I^kinpal , lovva Test.s of Bas.ic Skyj.^ (how York; Houghton 
Mifflin Com.pany, 1964), p, 3. 

1 7 

Cc Steinhoff and Robert G« 0"wens, "Organi- 
zational Climate in the More Rffoctivo Schools." (A pstper 
presented at FMMYS, Albany, Rew York, Center for Urban 
Education, 1966), p, 128. 
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11 

increase achieve;:\icnt: , then there is certainly a need to 
analyze the effectiveness of inner-city schools, by 
ascertaining if climate has a si£ 4 nificant bearing on 
achievement. 

Oiie may assert that the disadvantaged child has 
rc;ceived much attention during the last decade. His 
education is of concern and the literature on educating 
the disadvantaged child f requen tl}'’ calls schools to tcisk 

for failure to provide the. appropriate educational 

1 8 

experciences for liim. 

Hamburger, in accepting the generally agreed 
upon assertioii. that Amcx'icaii schools reflect raiddle-cl.ass 
values, found that the disadvantaged child, vrhen con- 
fronted by the school, tends to v-u.thdrav; and loo3c for 
security in' his lower-class v7orld, and t}iat it is only 
V7hen his values a;ce aligned v;'ith middle-cla-ss values can 
achievement occur. Since it is not alv?ays possible for 
the disadvantaged child to accept the middle-class values 
of the school, his achievement thej'.'efore irrust necessarily 
suffer. This is particularly true v.’ith values 7relat5.ng 



^^Ijrving A. Yevish, "Dccent:calization , Discipline, 
and the Disadvantaged Teacher," Phi Delta I.C-appan, L, 
(November, 1960). 

^^lartin Hamburger, "The Impact of Socially Dis- 
advantaged St:atus on School Learning and Adjustment," 

■ERIC #ED OS 259, (Fc:;bin.m.ry , 1968), p, 100. 
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to lansuage prof ica.oncy i C. E» Maf5.yard found that the 
values the school placed upon language reqalx'cd the dis- 
advantaged child to use a "publ.ic language" in school, 
but he valued his "private language" and used it at home. 

He also asserts that pupils from diffei.'ent class levels 

20 

use different processes in thinking about ].anguage. 

Kis former finding suggests that the disadvantaged child 

experiences conflict and this conflict, allied V7ith his 

different thought processes, has an adverse effect on 

language as vjoll as measurced language achievement. 

Mary Love reinforces Massard's contentions v?hen 

she states that the difforitig language patterns of the 

alienated poor create a barrier bc:tv7een the child and the 

23 

social in s 1 5. tt.i t i oii « 

V/ith such evidence used as a guide, it V70uld 
appea.r that the type of climate prevailing in an organi- 
sation such as the school might V7cll bo investigated to 
dotenmine V7h.ether cliuiato, in fact, has an effect upon 
the language skills of disadvantaged pupils. 

A Direct Access to Reference Information (DATRIX) 



9 0 

E. Massau.-d, "A Comparative Study of Ixmguage 
Apt5.tude and Intelligence on Sixth Grade Childjren from 
Lov7 Socio-econcmic and Middle Socio-economic Iwevols." (A 
papeu.' p.rcsoj'ited' <at the Annual meeting of the American Edu- 
catio7i Research Association, Majrch, 1968). 

23 

•'■Hax'y B. Love, "The Aliciiated Speak," EcUiCcatioival 
t XX l V , ( 1 9 6 7 ) , pp c 589-5 9 4 . 
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search vms made at the Xerox Compaii}^ (sec Appendix A) at 
Ann Arbotp Michigan, 03i tlie subject of this study and it 
produced no references c It may bo tovatat5.voly concluded, 
therefore, that resc;arch of tho specific natux’o investi- 
gated in tiiis study has not been donet 

Llro i ta t i on of liho S_tyu3y_ 

Tho validit:y of this study vaas IJ.raited by the 



degree to V/hich past educational experiences affected tho 
language carts cachiovernent of disuidvantagod gretde 6 puj;)ils. 

5.Sf'd?.S. 9-t. X-tlo Sti.KVy 

This study v/as limited to tho.se inne.r-ci1;y ole- 
inej'itar^'’ schools V7ith5.n tho Kansas City, Missouri, Public 
School System v/hich were classified as open or closed by 
the Org an iy.a t i opp. 1 

(OCDQ) and to a irandom sample of the grade 6 pupils 
therein . 

As s um p t ions 

It was assumed that the 0;.-ga n iu a t ipna 1 Cj^.ijnajge 

✓ 

Iloj;criptp_.on (OCDQ) is a valid cand jrelinble 

instrument' for classifying the organizational climate of 
elementary schools. ^ 

It v?as assumed that the lovyj Zosts_ p_f JiasJ.£ Sk i 3. I s 
in language arts is a valid cS.nd reliable instx'umerit for 
measuring i')upil achievement in language arcts. 
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It v.’aa 'assumed that the Kansas City elementary 
schools utilized in this study are representative and 
characteristic of inner-city elenienttary schools through- 
out th.e United States v?hich cater to the educational needs 
of dise.dvantaged children. 

It is assumed tliat the quality, level, and quantity 
of ills true t ion give'U V>y grade 6 teachers in the inner-city 
elementary schools is similar irrespective of vjhetlier a 
school has an open or closed orgaiiizational cl.imatet 
And, finally, it vjas assumed that the grade 6 
pupils selected for this stud}' are representative and 
characteristic of other disadvantaged gx'ade 6 p’upils 
attendixTg elementary schools in iiiner-city axrcas through- 
out the United States, 

R esca xach 

The follov/ii'ig hyxjotheses v?ore conside?.-e.d iji this 

\ 

study: 

Ic Disadvantaged gxrcxde 6 pupils' achicvem'O.nt 
in overall language arts skills differs 
significantly betvreen schools characterized 
by an open or closed organizational climate, 

2, Disadvantaged grade 6 pupils' achievement 
in over-all language art:s skiJ.lfj differs 
significantly betvreen male pupils ai/id female 
pupils, 

20 
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3, There is no interaction bet' 


■70 en se>: and 






or c,an iz a t i on a 1 . el ivo.a t e \'?h en 


considering 






overall languciso arts achio. 


/ement of die- 






advantased gx'ade 6 pupils. 








4. Disadvantaged grade 6 pupil 


s' achievement 






3.n vocabulo.ry skil.ls differ 


s significantly 






between sc;hools charactex'in 


ed by an open or 






closed ox'ga>'n./-ational c'lipii 


te . 






5. Disadvantaged grade 6 pupil 


s ' achievement 






in vocabula.r}’’ skills differ 


s sj.gnif icantly 






betv:een inal.e pupils and fori 


ale pupils. 






6, There is no interciction bed 

V, 


vreen sox and 






organizational cliuviate v;her 


considcriiig 






vocabulary skills achieveine 


nt of disadvan- 






taged grade 6 pupils. 








7. Disadvantaged grade 6 pupil 


s' achievement iii 






reading skills differs sign 


ificant.ly betvreen 






schools characterized b}^ an 


open oir closed 






organizcitional climate . 








8. Disadvantaged grade 6 ptipi], 


3 ' acliievornent in 
1 






reading skills diffe:cs sign 


1 f i can t iy b e t v?e en 






ma3.e p-apil.s and feraale pupi 


■.S c 






9. There 3.s no intereJ-ction bet 


vleen sex and orga- 






nizcrtional climate v,’hen con 


sr.doring rea-ding 






achievement of disadvantage 


:d, grade 6 pupils. 
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10. Di.sadvantased grade 6 pupils' achievenient in 
the inecdianics of correct v;riting differs 
significantly betv?cGn schools charactex'ified 

• by an opeii ox' closed 07:ganit,ational climate. 

11. Disadvantaged gjrade 6 pupils' achievement in 
the median ics of correct v.’riting differs 
significantly betv?ecn male pupils and female 
pupils . 

12. Thei-'e 5.s no interaction betv/een sex and orga** 
nizational climate v?hen consideiring the 
mechanics of coirrect V7riting achievoiacnt of 
disadvantaged grade 6 pupi],s. 

Do fin i t i on of Terms 

The ocojrc obtained in a basi.c skill 
including overall language .artSf vocabulary, reading and 
the mechanics of corj:ect vxriting represented as a numer- 
ical measure resulting froai the administration mid scoring 
of the lpv?a Tes trs of_ Bapip SKi.LTj?, language a.rts. 

Stiident s . The children vdio shov? 
evidence of social, cu.ltural, and economic deprivation in 
comparison V7ith other childt'-on and vho attend the six 
schools selected as a sample for this study. 

Jdlll.v.t-C_i_ty Schpc^ls. Those schools nojarer the coj?c 
of Kansas City, Missouri, v.diich pj.'ovido tho formal cducci- 
tional experiences for tho childuxen uho reside usually in 
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sub-Ef-andard housitis caid whose parca'its or guao'dians go;ncr" 
ally conic front rite lovror s pc io-econo;nic stratum of society 

Cl imate . The "atmosphere" or 



environment of an organization or D.nstitution vdnlch, 
altltough relatively intangible, is comparable to "feel" 



or "personality " In a general sense it refer 
prevailing characteristics of an organization's 



to 



environ*- 



ment. Specifically, that v.'tiich is measured b}’" the 
Or ri 5 . z'a t i. on a. 1 Cl^ii;natpi_ Qtt e.s t i o ri n a i. re (OCDQ) • 

.Cpiill ^ Eleiiicntary schools used for this 

study which scored higliest on openness after the adrninls*-* 
tration of the Organizat^^^ CJJa;no/i:p, Dp scri pt ion 

Qu e s t i o n Vi a i r e ( CC D Q ) . 



study 

Isti'a 



Clp sed jS \u,ma t _e. . Elementary schools used for this 
V’hich scored highest t on closedness after the adiain- 
tion of the Prgavii za t io na 1 Cl iina t e De/:.cnriT)t_a^ 



p^aestiaannalro (OGDQ)» 

I-r ang uage Art;_s t The fusion of many language skills 

into one broad field in vPnlch the related phcuies of expres 

sive and receptive conrrjunica.tD.on are taught in relation- 
23 

shipt For this study the r'olated skills V7cre voceibulary 



99 

^ ^'Robert G. 



Ov'ens, p_p. pjift . , 



p . 167. 



'Harold G. Shane, 
and Margaret C. Gillespie, 
tio n (Columbvis, Ohio: Chari 



June Grant Kulry, Mary E. Rodin 
JjillV.moving Lm-igua?*e Arts Ins t rue 
os e 7' Mcrr;rirr'3/962)','"p7‘'‘27^^^ 
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reading c\nd thd mechanics of corroct v.’ri-ting. 

Or f,a n iza u i on of ^h;-j .S;^;d 3 ,^ 

Chapter 1 v;as designed to introduce the study • It 
includes a statement of the problem, the purpose of the 
study, the need for the study, the limitation of the stud}^, 
the scope of the study, the assumptions underlying the 
stxidy, the research hypotheses, the definition of terms, 
and the organization of the study. 

Chapter II vras designed to t'eviev? the related lit-- 
eratux'e on the organizational climate of schools and the 
langxiage arts achievement of disadvantaged elemontax'y 
school pupils, thus px-oviding the rationale for this study. 
Chapter* III was designed to present the methodology 
employed in this investigation , It includes sections on 

the source of the data, the collection of the data, the 

\ 

instruments used, and hov; the data V7ere analyzed. 

Chapter IV V7as designed to j.'cport in detail the 
analysis of the data. It includes section.s on the ideviti^ 
fication and designation of the organizational climates 
V7ith relevant tables; it statCvS the research hypotheses 
in the null form; and reports in the appropriate tables, 
the tv70-v7ay analyses of covariance. 

Chapter V V7as designed to report the findings in 
more detail; to list the conclusions V7arranted fx'om the 
findings; and to raako recommendations for frurther study. 



CHAFi'ER II 

REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 

Concern about adminif^trative theory in education 
is a recent development for it V7as not vintil 1953 vrhen 
a gjroup of eighteen authors, V7ith Roald Ft Campbell and 
Russell Te Grog as co-editors, begai'i work on a program 
sponsiorod by the Rational Conferrence of Professors of 
Educational Administration (RCPEA), that a lack of theory 
of administration v?as discovered. It became evident that 
the lack of theory had produced v^ido gaps in research 
knowledge on administrative behavior . 

Kalpin explained v?hy this f;tate of affairs 
existed v;hen ho observed: 

In S)orne areas the period of transition from sheer 
empiricisin to hypotheticO'’dedu.ctivc; theory'' has had to 
be reckoned in centuries, not decades. Since the 
socicil sciences as disciplixies distinct fro;n soda], 
philosophy did not emerge until the end of the nine." 
teenth centu:c3>', V7o need not feel embax'raissod b^* t;he 
present dearth of •theory. Administrixtion as a fiel.d 
for scientific study is of much raojre recent origin. ?-5 

Befo 7 .'e 1950, with unusual exceptions, little 
research In educational administration dealt v/ith testing 
of theoretical propositions and virtually none of it 



2^t-Andre\'7 W. Halpin, Theory ii;i 

Edu.caticni (Chicago : The Mi.cb.vcis't ' Admin rstrati^ 
Un3.versity of Chicago, 1958), p, x3.i. 

^^I'DD.d. 
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involved the insights and rese.a.rch methods that had been 

2 6 

de.veloped by behavioral scientists. 

The reason for this state of affairs and the fact ' 
there is currently a great deal of research being vindcr- 
taken in educational adininistx'ation is explained by Van 
Hiller as follov;s: 

A lot. of the study of fidministrat ion has been a 
matter of ].ooking backv;ard or sidev/ays at V7hat v?as 
done and v:hat is being done. It is striking to 
contemplate how much administre^tive experience has 
been exchanged and how little it has been studied 
scientifically. The current excitement arises from 
the fact that v?ithin recent years educational admin- 
istx'ation has become a field of study and of devel- 
opment as vrcll as a vocation. 

Historically, V/orld V’ar ll provided the initial 
impetus to _ the study of administration, especially with 
respect to leadership. The quality of educational 
leadership as an area of research became, a concern not 
only to the National Conference of Professors of 
Educational Admiiiistration, v?hich V7as formed in 1947, but 
also to the American Association of School Administrators 
and the Kellog Foundation. 

Ck'7en5j sets the date fox' the significcint break- 
thx'ough in edxicational administration to be 19i50 when 



^^CK-7ens, o_p. ci t. , p. 16. 

27 

Van Hillc.r, The Ri bl ic Ad m i n i s t ra t i on of American 
School System (Nev; York; The''Macmr].l.an Company," 1965 ) 7 ' 
pp. 544-545. 
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the Co~operative Program in Educational. Admini.stra tion \7as 
no 

launched. In the mid 1960's he further observed: 

. . . j.t seemed probable that education-"far from 

being outside the mainstream of discovery in admin^ 
istration-“was taking the lead in making new 
discoveries about admin j.stration through research.^'' 

Thus, commencing v/ith research into leadership 
behavior, educational administration has investigated the 
organizations: and institutions and the behavior that 
occurs thex'oin. This is undex'standable , for a leader's 
professional invironment may be conceived as an organi- 
zation, "and to a considerable exteiit, it is the setting 

in vzhich he makes decisions, exercises leadership and 

30 

genex'ally behaves as a l.eader.' 

Systems theorists in education looked at schools 
as social systems. They saw the behavior of the individual 
V7ithiii a social system as a function of the intot'act ion 
bet\7een his personality and the X'ole expected of him by 
the institution. 

Possibly the Getzels-Guba model l€;d to as much 
research a decade ago as is being done currently V7ith 
the Ha Ipin -Croft Org aniz ation a 1 C lim . ate Desc ri ptio n 
Quest ionnaix'e ( OC D Q ) . 



Owe ns , 


92. • 


c X t . , p. 19. 


^^Ibid . , 


P- 


22. 




P' 
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Griffiths explains v.’hy studies using the Get^els- 
Guba model have fallen off sharply as follows: 

It V70uld appear that the model is due for a 
revision V7hich would j.ncorporate the research of the 
past 3.7 years. The model served the purpose well of 
moving research in educational adrainist.ration awa}^ 
from naked empiricism tov?ards theory. The fact that 
the model encomp-ases such a narrov? range of organi- 
zational behavior v?as a st.rength V7hen it v?as con- 
ceived, but the nar;cov7nes s is nov? a vi'eakness . 



Leadership theory has been pi.tr p os ely left until 
nov7. This line of inquiry, initiated bj^ the Personnel 
Research Bear'd of Ohio State University, 3.ed to the 
devo3-Opment of the T..eadcr Beh.3. vio .r D e s c: r i p t io n pi^s/uion- 
(t-BUQ) b}'- John K. Hemphill and Alvin E. Coons. 

This v?as the instrument v;ith V7hic3i Halpin and Croft be- 
came dissatisfied'' and v/hich hastened the development of th^ 

&:Ji?Jti.,onnful (OCDQ) . 

According to Griffiths the Leade r Behav_^qr De- 
script ion .O’.;. ci s t i on n a ir e. (LBDQ) proved cxtremel.y pop)ula.r 
as an instrument because; 



• < . (it had) an case of administration. Copies 
can be purchased, tlie reliability is substantial, and 
the tv70 factors, consideration and initiating 
structure arc v/ell knov.m.-^^ 



Q 1 

Daniel E. Griffiths, "Administrative. Theory," 

.RUir.y.£l,-kf7Pi:.£li.d, 2.^. l>2jT.QiLC,qjb; (fourth edition; Nevj 

York; The Macmil.lan Company, 1969)", p. 18. . 

89 

Owens, on. cij: , , p. 121. 

^'^Griff iths , c»n. c;lt . , p. 18. 
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This inst 3 n,\ment has more recently been subjected 
to severe criticism and one of the severest critic.s has 
been Hemphill himself V7ho, with others, studied initiating 
structure and consideration, along v?ith a large number of 
other measures. These v 7 ore then correlated v^ith behavior 

in simulated situations and found to be virtually irrele-” 

. 34 
vantc 

P’x'om this finding Griffiths v7ondered V7hether tlie 
large number of studies done V7ith the l.eacUpr Be li ayipr 

35 

Despr iupt. j. on Oue s t ior i;-) o. i re (LBDQ) v.'ore v7orth tho; effort. 

From the foregoing reviev? one may conjectvire that 
administrative theory in odvication is 'Tnihealthy . ” Hot:h- 
ing is farther from the truth because the ferment that 
exists is proof that jrescarchera are detormiiied to add to 
the already significant theojry that has been formulated. 

V7riting some years ago, Halpin suirmed tip the 
existing state of theory in educational administration, 
and his observations are still releva.nt todays 

V/e need to develop theory in the field of admin-- 
istration. We are not quite sure how to go about 
thifi, but here are a few suggestions. Here arc 
different v?ays in v.’hich \7q are trying to formulate 
theory in this field. Here are some issues V7hich 

^John K. Hemphill and others, Admin i s t r a t i ve- 
Pe r f O rman c e and Pcir soria 1 i t:_y (Teachers' Co3.1egc, Columbia 
Un Ivors i'ty , 190 2 ) . ' 

•3 q 

" G 3.' i f f i t hs , on . c 5_. t_ . , p . 18. 
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v/e feel must: be taken In account and some dead ends v.’e 
had better v;atch out fort 

Recent research supi^oirts the viov/ that orgaiii^a- 

tional behavior, in a general vray, can be seen as the 

function of a dynamic interx'elationship between the needs 

of the ind Dividual person and the needs of the organisation 

ns they are expressed by dcmctnds on tlio indiv.idualt 

Getzels and Cuba V70uld advocate a school situation v.’hex'o 

37 

needs-deinands congruence v;as desirable# ChrivS Argyris 
V7ould contend that complete congmienee, though possibly 
desirable, v?as impossible# There V70\i].d be conflict but 

op 

vrays should be found to manage it. 

Then again, Etzioni v/ould contend that the "fit" 

betv;een individual needs and organizational demands 

39 

attracts individuals and keeps them involved. 

These three men were looking at relationships 
bet\7eeri individuals and an instj.tution xn a foriaal sense 
and represent but one had.f of the picture. Informal 
relationships constitute the other half# 



36 

37 



Ha Ip in, ojp# cit # , pp. xii-xiii# 



Jacob V/. Gctzels and Egon G. Guba , "Social 
}3ehavior and the Administrative Process," School Roviev;, 
LXV, (V7inter, 1957), pp, 423-441. " 

38 

Chris Argyris, Pe r s o n a 1 i t y aiicT_ prga^nizaj^^ 

The Conflict Betv?eo.n tVi o Syy:em and the lndV\TdiTaT'^(^^^ 
Tork: Harper Vmd’ Kow, 195 ?)’. " — — 

39 

Amitai Etzioni, A Analyfgp^ of 
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This latter domain v/as invcstisatod by V.’hyte, 
not in schools but in restaurants, and by Willov/er and 
Joncf/*^^' in a junior high school t These studies focused 
on the interpersonal relationships botv;een members of the 
organization. 

. Owens describes this type of investigation in the 
f o 3. ]. o win g t errn s : 

V 

Such research deals V7ith complexi.ties of behavior 
asrising from essential facts of organizational life; 
the individual finds himself in an interlocking 
dynamic interplay betvreen his own needs and the de- 
mands of t }-i e o r g a n i. z a t i o n . 

The descriptive research referred to tibove can 
onl)’- be an aid to understanding the "personality" of a 
school. A normative base is necessary if one v/ishes to 
compare one school's description v/j.th another. Too, such 
descriptions tend to be generalized, rather than dealing 
v?ith comparative data fx'om which nojrms might be devel- 
oped for judging v.’hcther a school is "high" or "lov?" in 
the quality of its ox'ganizatioiial "personality" or climate 

Co mplex Or g a n i z a t j . o n s (Now York, The Free Press, 1961). 

^*^®Williain Foote V/hyte, "The Social Structu3ro of 
the Restaurant," Amc iric an tL9iiir^:g3„ pf_ Soci ology , LIV, 
(January, 1949), j^p. 302-308. 

^^Donald J,. Willower and Ronald G. Jones, "When 
Ptipil Control Becomes an Institutional Theme," Phi Delt:a 
» >i'LV , ( N oveiab er , 1963), pp . 107-109. " 

Owens, cj.t_. , p. 172. 
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Contributions to research on organisational ell-- 

/ 

rnnte provide us vn.th the tv?o necessary tools to dotennine 

raore accurately how schools staiid in comparison v.tith 

others. One of these is the dimensions along V7hich v/e may 

take measurements of certain factors vrhich make up the 

clhaate of ail organization's environment) the other is 

A3 

the normative data from many school. s. 

From hero it appeared a natural and sequential 
step for Malpin and Croft to develop their Or^an^^za t^^^ 
p lima to Dp-5£Ltjiu^tm._ori (OCDQ), for adminn.stra- 

tive theory pertinent to organizational behavior appeared 
to have become sophisticated enough to generate fu.rther 
research € 

Vrnile many scholars and students in educational 

administration have heeded llalpin's sugge.stion a.nd used 

the OCDQ in their studies ^ few up to the presoit have 

looked at achievement in relation to schools V7ith open 

44 

or closed climates, and none, as fa3v as can be ascer- 
tained, have looked specifically at the disadvantaged 
puj)il. 



43 



Ibid. , p. 173. 



^‘^^Josoph T. Flagg,' Jr., "The Organizational Cli^ 
mate of Schools; Its Relationship to Pupil Achievement, 
Size of School and Teache)-' Turnover," (vanpublished Doc- 
toral Dissertation, Rutgers, The State University, Rev? 
Bj.-unswick, Kev7 Jersey, 1964). 
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An in tore 5 ting 3 :e?;earch unclortak-j ng by Fcldvcbcl 
V7hich nought to investigate v, ’bother tlie cutput of the 
school, as moasurod by standard achleveinc: 
function of organizational cliuiate, as vc 
econoniic status of the school contnunity, 
achievement and socio-economic status v7or. 
related. This study did not, horever, px 
findiiigs rclova'iit to the organizcitional c 
■ J, Foster V.h.ll.iains found and repo 
OCDQ has validity as a criterion of schoo 
He reported as follows : 



nt tests, v?as a 
11 as the socio- 
shovred that 

s i gn i f i c a n 1 1 y 
oducc conclusive 
lintate variable, 
ted that the 
e f f ec; t iven o s s . 
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If, as Kalp-jn has contended, the 
schools’ organizational climate is a 
rion of a school's operational effect 
findixigs indicate that negro schools 



■;ip3iinoss of 
j > o G s i bio c i t e 
avenesa, the 
)Ossibly have 



been less effective as a gxro’up than vdiito schools. 
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If this is indeed so, thexx effect 
in Iangx.xago arts as part of the. overall, e 
schools may depend on o.rganizational cliim 
Too, mixxdful of Halpin's assertio: 
these significant results; 



-ve achievement 
f ec t i vene s s of 
to • 

1 , Full reported 



• « t 



teachers x/ith a good attitx.xc 
children tended to perceive all eight 



e to'wax'.'ds 
d iiviei'i s i 0 x 1 s 



45, 



Aloxo.ndor Feldvebel , "OrganizatJ 
Social Class, and Educiitional Cutput," Administrator's 
notebook, XII, Ho. 8, (April, 1964). 



onal Climate, 
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Je Foste.r Williams, "The OGDQi /pa Application of 
Soroo Implications f " Kdnc.aty..pn_ 

IV, No. 2, (Spring, 1968), p. .54. ^ 
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in a v?ay indicative of an opcin climate i viiiile teacherca 
v.’ith a poor attitude to'vaords children tended to per-" 
ceiVG all eight dimensions in a manner indicative of 
a closed clDjaate o 



\fni3.e none of the studies reported in this 
investigation have dealt specif 5.cally \7ith organizational 
climate and achievement in language arts by disadvantcigod 
pupils f there a.ppears from the foregoing, to be some 
evidence to support a viev; that scl^ool cf feet iven css may 
correlate positively V7it:h openness in a school's climate t 
Effectiveness in language arts then iiicay re3.ate to 
the organi»ationa.l climate, of a school. Ho\vever, the 
search of the literature did not reveal any studies di- 
rectly related to the topic proposed in this •study. 



Orgexn iz 
Thesis , 



‘"'^Eldoii J. liul.l, "Tho' Rolationship,s }iotv?een the 
ational Climate of a Scliool," (unpublisjvjd Ph. D. 
Un5.ve:cs;ity of Minnesota, 1965). 
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CHAPTER III 



MET1KH30LCGY 

To accoaipli£;h The pu3?pose of this study it v?as 
necessary to; (l) identify throe inner-city eleiriontary 
schools possessing an open organirr'-ational climate and three 
inner-city elementary schools possessing a closed organi- 
zational climate; (2) randomly select equal numbex's of male 
and feraale grade 6 pupils from both open and closed o:cgani- 
zations.1 climated schools; and (3) compare pupil aclnleve- 
merit in J.anguage ax'ts as measux'ed by the Ipua Tests 
b asi c Skills to determine the ef feet . organizational climate 
had upon disadvantaged ■ grade 6 pupiils* achievement in 
overall l.anguagc s]cllls, vocabulary skills, reading skills, 
and the mcckianics of correct v-riting. 

9JI PdiCi 

The School District of Kansas City, Missouri, 
agreed to cooperate in this study. 

All of the sixteen elementary schools cooperating 
in this ^stL^dy uere designated by the School District of 
Kansas City, Missouri, as being pirimarily and extensively 
concerned vzith the education of disadvantaged pupils.. From 
these 5>D.Xvteon schools, the three most op>en climate school?; 
and the three most closed climate schools v.’ore identified 
by analyzing their individual OCDQ scores. 
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The number of pupils eirrolled j.n bho sixteen 
schools arc clc^pictod in the following table: 

TABLE I 



KUl-iBER OF' PUPILS ENR0LL?:D IK THE 
SAMPLE OF SCHOOLS- 



Schools 



I I 

• t 



Mumbcr of Ptipils 



1 . 

2 . ** 

3.15 

4. 

5 . 

6.15 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13.11 

14. 

IB. 

16 . 



821 

957 

901 

637 

845 

529 

700 

497 

195 

181 

957 

843 

742 

871 

1,075 

938 



Total 



11,689 



*Dcita v?ere compiled c"*s of October, 1969. 

*-These schools v7ore clcissified as the most open. 

! iThese schools V7e.re classified as the most- closed. 
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The OCDQ as dovlfjtd by Halpin and Croft is de- 
fended by the following authorities. 

Ov? en 5 ass e r t s : 

. . . first, that something actually exist?; 

v’hich can properly be called organ i^iational cli.niate. 
Further, i.t assumed that organizational climate i.s 
closely related to the perceived behaviors of teacheri 
and principals . 



The CK’DQ is the most v^idely used technique in 

40 

isolating the ojsganizational climate of schools. 

In reply to c::iticism levelled at the validity of 
the OCDQ, Halpin said: 

It is iiapoGsible to demonstrate the "validity" 
of an)'' taxonomy, or any typology. The test of a 
typology laiu’.t be in its u.sefi.ilriess . What can be done 
vdth it that cannot be done Without it? This is the 
heuristic test.''>0 

However, research, as follov7S, indicates that it 
has validity. 

A study conduc;tcd by Smith vising the OCDQ led him 
to assort; 

. . . that the Organ izat Iona 1 cy.mqte Feajeriptjicy 
Qviep t i.onna i re \7as externally consis'ten't as V7oii as 
internally so. In addit'io'n, the empizcicnl findings 
appeared to be consistent with the internal defini- 
tion of organizational climate as devised by Halpin 
and Croft. ol 



'^>'S0v7eriS , p;p. c id ■ > P* 174. 

^ 1 b^3 <;l . , p . ]. 7 4 . 

•^^Halpin, op . cit . , p. 2.?. 5, 

^^David C.. Smith, "Relationships Bet'aeen External 
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Support also caine from Anderson v7ho found evidence 

to support the internal consistency of the OCDQ sub” 

52 

tests 4 

Devised as it is from a Likert -type questionnaix'e , 
the 0.r n i a t i on a . pj.ira a t o D,escjtr;u3ti w (OCDQ) 

is administered in a group situation requiring a conve- 
nient thix'ty minutes for completion c 

In their original. nationv;ide study, Halpin and 
Croft used seventy -one schools. The resulting OCDQ scores 
V7hich establis]ied "school profiles" tended to cluster i.nto 
personality’- groups. Halpin and Croft arbitrarily identi” 
fied six such school personalitiy clusters and called 
them climate typos. These climates range from Open at 
one end of the continuum through Autonomous, Controlled, 
Familiar, and Paternal to Closed a.t the opposi.te end of 
the continuum. 

Both the open and closed organisational climates 
have unique characteristics, A comj^arison of these 
characteristics isolates opposites or near opposites in 
Esprit, Engagement, Hindrance, Intimacy, Aloofness, 



Var.iablcs and the Organ:’. zational Clim.ate Descriptj.on 
Questionnaiire , " (unpublished Doctoral Dissertation,. North- 
V7cstern University, Chicago, 1966). 

52 

John Ande.rson , "School Organization Climate! 
Some Validity . Stxadios , " OjinacHppn_ Ef;Lt. 9 a_^ion c^nd Research 
V, (December, 1965), ppi’ 3l^/”'3::bV. ■ ’ 
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ConfrJ.dex'ation and Productioii Emphasir. . 

The OCDQ, therefore, permits schools to be class5.*" 
fled according to these characteristics so that other 
variab3.es, such as langijage arts ac3iievemont , can be com- 
pared to test the significance of oj,)posing climates on 
pupil perf orm.ance . ' ■ 

The jLQId'T Pf- devised by Lindq-uist 

and Hieronymus v.^'^vS the other instruvaent utilized in this 
study'. It has been used e>Ltcnsivel>' for ai.most a decade; 
purpox'todl.y' , thex'efore, educators consider that 5.ts use 
is appx'Opriate to inoasxu'a.ng achi.cvoment in Ici.ngiaage skills. 

Lindquist and Hierony'mus in describing tlioir tests 

say : 

Eaclx pup5.1 ta3.:es only' items appiropriate to content 
and difficulty', to his o\m g.rade 3.o;veI. . . The con- 

tent of each tCvSt Jias boon carefully scl.cctod to 
reflect the best of current curriculum practices, . . 

The axt-'angcruonts of the various tests has been orga- 
nized ix'ito a logiccil pattern that y'ields tests of 
uniform length <and x'eliaibility . 

Lindvall lists the characteristics considered 

highly desix'able in a standardized test sAich as the Iou_a 

fI.L These he say's e.re, "validity', 

reliability', adequacy of nox'ms , case of ad:ninistration , 

5h 

ease of scox'ing and econoiny." 



53r . 



I.indquist and Hieronymus, pp_. cjLt . , p. 3. 
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Ct M. Lxndva 3. 3. , Test_;hng' pud Ex^i3,.uy_tion : An Intv/o* 
duction (hcv; Yor3,c ; Harcourt, " pirVeo’ . V' 196 r/f 
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The lov-a Tests of Basic Skill. s has these charac' 



torxsttcs . 
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p el l oo t io n of Data 

A repi'esentativo of the Unive^rsity of Missouri, 
Columbia, in coopex'ation vn.th the Kansas City, Missouri, 
schools held a scries of rneetinss v;ith the princ.ipc'ils of 
the sixteen elcinentary schools selected for inclusion in 
tlie study. The purpose of the meetings V7as to acquciint: 
the y>rincipals v;ith the nature and scope of the investi" 
gation and to j.ilan the specific procedures for administer- 
ing the OGDQ (see Appjendix A). Each principal vras 
instructed to admiiiister the OCDQ simultaneously to his 
faculty and return the co:npletcd questionnaires by mail. 

Dr. Andrev/ VM Halpin and Dr. Andrev/ Hayes of the 
College of Education, University of Georgia, processed 
the OCDQ dat.'a in the Coinputex.' Center of the Univex'sity of 
Georgia. Copies of the conqxiter print-outs providing data 
relative to the designation of the organixational climate 
of each of the sixteen elementary schools v/ex'e made avail- 
able to his t'e searchers . From the administration of the 
OCDQ the three most open and three most closed organi- 
zational climate schools v;ere selected for further study. 



qc: . 

-^Miriam M. 
M en tal M^.a fAircmipnJ: 
The Gryphon Px'oss), 



Bryan, in Oscar Krisen Bux'os T]\e Fenurth 
Ycax'boo k (Highland Park, Kev; Jersey: 
p. 41. 
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The .9.^. tl'ie instrunicint 

selected to moasure the dependent Vciriable. achieveiTient 
and v;as administered to all grade 6 pnpils:! cittending 
eleniontairy schools in the school distxn.ct of Kanscis Cityj 
Missouri, in March, 1970 . The results of these tests V7ere 
processed by thti Central Administrative Research Office.s 
of the Kansas City school distx'ict. The scox'es fo:c all 
gjradc 6 piapils attending t’ne six schools clcissified as the 
three most cpeii and the three most closed, v7ore made 
available to the. researcher. A series of meetings v?ith 
tVie personnel of the Centi.'al Admin is tnratiive Reseax'ch 
Offices x'csultod j.n extiracting only those language ax'ts 
achievement scores of gDvxde 6 pupils for which o. l^orp^o- 
intell.igenco quotient score v/as available. 

Superimposing the existence of an IQ sco:ce as a 
cx'itej.'ia for selecting pupils achievement scorces fox- in- 
clx.isior. in this sti.idy contx'olled the vax'iable of a mobile 
student popu].at i.on , i.o., only students residing in the 
school district for a minimxirn of 12 months v'O-ald have an 
IQ score cntex'ed in theix' peiananent record. This, aided in 
i)isuring that a st^?.ble populcition of disadvantaged pupi3,s 
V7ci"e selected foi" this study. 

Pa.tQ. 

Interpretation of the OCDQ data identified the type 
of organixatD.onal climate for each of the participating 
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school r. I 

Further analysis of the OCDQ data resulted In the 
identification of the three most open or£',anizational 
climate schools and the three laost closed or£^anizationa 
i cli.inatc schools. 

Random sampler; of fifty-four male £p:ade 6 pvipils 
and fifty-four female £',rade 6 x^upils v?ere dravm fi'om the 
total population of disadvantaged pupils attending 

the three most open climate schools and the trn.'co most 
closed climate schools. 

Table II identifies the three most open climate 
schools, the three most closed cl.imate scliools, the resi:-ec- 
tive enrollments of all grade 6 pupils, the respective 
enrollments of grade 6 male and g-rado 6 female pupils v;ho 
had Lprg.e-Tho rn d ike IQ scores and scores on the I o wa Tests 
of Bas i c S_kiJ._l_f£ available and the randomly selected samxd.e 
of pupils from the tv 70 climate- type clusters of schools. 

A tv/o-vray analysis of covariance v?ar> used to tost 
each of the tv7elvc null hypotheses forittulatod for this 
study. 

The independent variables v.’ere climate and sex. 

The dependent variables V7ore the individual, scores on over- 
all language arts achievement, vocabulary skills achieve- 
ment, reading skills achievernen t , and the mechanics of 
coj.'rcct v.vriting achievement. 
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The covariates v'cre t:he individual IQ scores. The 
overall lanf>,uage arts scores were computed by a standard- 
izing procedure of. adjusting each individual score to a 
distribution having a mean of fifty and a standard 
deviation of ten. The design for the aricalysis of data 
permitted adequate controls as follows: (1) randomization 

in th.e selection of the samples of male and feraale dis- 
advantaged grade 6 pupils f (2) the availabilitry of a 
Ji®t'ge-Tho^w^^ score not: only as the covaria.tO{ but also 
the determinant of mobility in the pupil populatii.on fj.'orn 
v?hich the samples vrere drawii, and (3) the IQ ns the 
CO variate. 

The statistical methodology of this investigation 
v?as a tv70--V7ay analys:is‘ of covariance to deterjaine the 
signif icaisce of open or closed ojrgm'iizatd.onal climates on 
achievement in language arts by disadvantaged gitridc 6 
pupils. The variables under investigation V 7 e:ce overca.ll 
language arts skills, vocabxilary skiills, read;lng skills, 
and the mochanics of correct v?riting. 

The instrument used to deterrmine climate V 7 as the 
-Q.r ga n i % a t' i on a^l Cj._imatpe be_s_cjgyyt_i^^^ Qqi^f’J-Tj.OiTnairo (OGDQ). 
Lai'iguage arts achieveraont vras measured by the Ipvrq Tests 
J£’X JiqvTi.i.0. .S-iiijL??.' The. population for this study \:us the 
di sa.d saan uaged g'racie 6 pup;Lls a. tto;nding the ooen a.nd closexi 
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ndom samples of 
ectod from the 



schools determined by the OCDQ. Equal re. 
grade 6 male and female students were sel 
open and closed schools. The availabilit:y of a Lorge »- 
Thorndike IQ score insured that there wgj; a stable 
population of disadvantaged pupils from which the samples 
were drawvi. ' ■ 
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CHAFfER IV 



ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 

The Or^aniza ti onal Climate Description Questio n- 
naire (OGDQ) and the lov7a Tests of Basic Skills in 
language arts scores constitute the data collected for 
this study. The OGDQ was administered to the faculty in 
sixteen Kansas City, Missouri, elementary schools which 
were concerned primarily and extensively v;ith the educa- 
tion of disadvantaged pupils. The Iov:a Tes_t^ of Basic 
Skills in language arts was administered to the grade 6 
pupils of all elementary schools in Kansas City, M5.ssouri, 
in March, 1970, including the sixteen schools which V 7 ere 
selected for inclusion in this study. 

The Identification of Or ganization al ‘ Climates 

Before the twelve hypotheses considered in this 
study could be tested, it V7as necessary to identify the 
three most open organizational climate schools and the 
three most closed organizational climate schools. 

A copy of the computer print-out containing orga- 
nizational climate data for each of the sixteen schools 
was made available to this researcher. Dr. Andrew W. 
Halpin and Dr. Andrew Hayes of the University of Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia, had processed the OCDQ data at the Com- 
puter Center, University of Georgia, for Dr. Frederick J. 
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Gies and this researcher.' 

E^ch subject received a rav7 score on each of the 
eight sub~tests of the OCDQ. The eight sub-tests of the 
OCDQ are; (l) Disengagement, (2) Hindrance, (3) Esprit, 

(4) Intimacy, (5) Aloofness, (6) Production Emphasis, 

(7) Thrust, and (8) Consideration (see Appendix D). The 
school mean sub-test score v?as calculated by averaging 
the eight sub-tests raw scores school by school. These 
raw scores represented the average response of the teach- 
ers in a particular school on each sub-test. The rav7 
scores V7ere then converted into standardized scores using 
both normative and ipsative standardization procedures. 

Both procedures utilized a standard score based upon a 

56 

mean of fifty and a standard deviation of ten. 

The double standardization procedure, as explained 
above, provided climate profile scores on each sub-test 
for each school (see Appendix D). The climate profile 
scox'es were interpreted as follov7s; V/hen a climate profile 
score exceeded fifty on a sub-test, it indicates that 
the particular school scored above the mean of the sample 
of schools in the sub-test. A score above fifty on a 
sub-test also indicated that a sub-test score was above 

^°Frederick J. Gies, "Values Concerning Disadvan- 
taged Pupils in Differing Organizational Climates," (un- 
published Doctoral Dissertation, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri, 1970). 
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the msoin of the other sub -test scores of the particular 
school 

The prototypic profiles for the six organizational 
climates (see Appendix D ) consist of a norm score computed 
for each sub-test for each of the six climates • The 
prototypic prc-^iles represent the noims to which each 
school's climate profile scores v;ere compared in iden- 
tifying and designating the organizational climate of the 
school. The climate similarity scores for each school 
V7ere found by computing the absolute difference betv/ecn 
the sub-test climate profile scores and the sub-test 
prototypic profile scores for each organizational climate 
and sumning the absolute differences. Table III displays 
the climate similarity scores for each of the sixteen 
schools used in this stvidy. 

# 

An inspection of Table. Ill shov7s that school 1, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 12 and 13 vrere primarily closed on the basis 
of their climate similarity scores. Further inspection of 
Table III shows that schools 14 and 15 V7ere primarily 
Paternal, schools 10, 11 and 16 V7ere primarily Familiar, 
and schools 8 and 9 V7ere prima.rily Open, School 2 pos- 
sessed equal characteristics of the Autonomous, Controlled, 

^^Halpin, od. cit . , pp, 166-174. 
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and Closed organisational climates. 

The lov7est climate similarity score for a school 
does not necessarily mean the school's organisational, 
climate is exclusively one type. V/hen the climate sirni- 
lajrity score is greater than thirty-five, the organisa- 
tional climate consists of a combination of the climates 

59 

V7i.th the lov7est climate similarity scores. 

School 2 on Table III is a case in point. It had 
climate simila3:ity scores on 71 for the Autonomous, Con- 
tirolled, and closed organizational climates and portrayed 
a combination of the three. 

Because the climate similarity scores, displaj^ed 
by some of the sixteen schools used in the sample, were 
not unequivocally of one pa.rticulair climate-type , the six 
categojries v?ere collapsed into tharee major types of 
organizational climates: (l) Opon-Autonornous , composed of 

the first tv70, rel.atively open climates; (2) Controlled- 
Familiar, composed of the middle tv;o climates; and (3) 
Paternal-Closed, composed of the last tv?o climates. 

^^Gies, 0£. cit . , p. 62. 

^^Andrev; V/. Halpin and Don B. Croft, "Organiza- 
tional Climate Scoring Program," (Salt Lake City, Utah: 
University of Utah Computer Center, No date given), p. 4. 

^^Gies, 0£. cit . , p, 63. 

^ ^Halpin, ooi c it . , pp. 170-171. 
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Tabl.o IV shov.'s the cliraate sirailarlty scoreji collapsed 
into three major gj.'oups. 

It \*?cl S 11 G C O 3 S cl. ry to adopt this technique in an 
endeavour to isolc'ite the th.ree most operi-t^'pe climate 
schools. V/hil.e schools li and 9 v:ere relatively open (see 
Table III) no other school coul.d be identified ns rela- 
tively open lintil the six climates \7erc collapsed into 
three. School 2 v?hich previously displexyed three equal 
climate charncter.istics cou].d nov? bo desisJ^^ited as primar- 
ily Open-Autonomous , 

All the. schools reacted pred3.ctably when the 
categories v.’erc col. lapsed v.’ith the exception of scl'iool 

A 62 . 

10. Thi.s school v;as designated as P'amiliar on the basis 
of climate similarity scores for the six category classifi- 
cat.ion. Hov^eVeri v/hen the categories V7ore collapsed into 
three, schoo3. 10 appeared to be characterized as Op>en™ 
Autonomous, a designation which appeared inconsi,stent v/itli 
its six climate similarity scores. Because of this 
discrepancy, another technique vras employed to designate 
the schools according to organizational climate. 

By analyzing the sub-test scores normativoly 
sta.ndard3.zod fojr a school (see Appendix D), it vras possible 
to make a decision coixcerning the relative openness o 3 .' 

^'’^Gics, fill, c,it . , p, 66, 
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TABLE IV 



CLIMATE SIMILARITY SCORES* COLIAPSED 
INTO THREE MAJOR GROUPS^ 







Organ i t i ona 1 C lima t c 




Schools 


Open- 


Control.Ied" 


Pa tern a 1- 


Tested 


Autonomous 


Familiar 


ClOvSed 


1. 


239 


159 


94-A-v’c 


2. 


147 


159 


178 


3. 


213 


l(i5 


92 


4. 


177 


14'5 


118 


5. 


229 


157 


104 


6. 


227 


173 


98 


7. 


191 


161 


100 


8. 


121 


145 


1% 


9. 


139 


. 153 


176 


10. 


117 


145 


170 


11. 


149 


145 


152 


12. 


229 


163 


88 


13. 


229 


167 


82 


14. 


• 193 


153 


1^6 


15. 


, 179 


161 


104 


16. 


147 


137 


156' 


V7ith the 


^The lov?er the 


sco3:e the greater the si 


mi lari ty 


designated org 


,anizational climate . 




''Scores v?hich 


are underlined indicate 


the type of 


organx^iational climate 


or clinvates predominatin 


S in each 


school , 







^^Gies, pp. c l t . , p. 64. 
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relat5-ve clor.edneas of the organizational climate in rela- 
tion to other schools in the sample • This teclmique 
involved adding the nox'matively standardized sub-test 
scores for Esprit and Thrust and subtjracting Disengagement# 
This yielded an openness score# 



scores and the designation of their respective organiza- 
tional climates# Schools 1, 3, 4| 5, 6, 7, l2, 13, 14 
and 15 were shovTn to have primarily Paternal-Closed cli- 
mates, and schools 2, 8 and 9 v/et'e shov/n to have primarily 
Open-Autonomous climi\tes# 



and designation of the organizational climates of the 
sixteen elementary schools participating in this study 
from which the three most open organizationcil climate 
schools and the three most closed organizational climate 
schools were selected# These schools are presented in 



gx'ade 6 male and female pupils from v.’hich the random sample 
of 54 male and 54 female pupils v?ere dravm for each of the 
two opposing organizational climates, tv?o criteria vrere 



Table V tabulates the schools ranked on openness 



This procedure constituted the final identification 



Table VI# 



The Ide ntific a tion o f the Sampl .e of Py ipils 

In selecting the population of disadvantaged 
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TABLE V 





SCHOOLS 


PvANKED 


ON OPENNESS SCORES-' 




1 








Openness 






Rank 


School 


Scot'es ** 


i 

i 


Most Closed 


1 


6 


12 




Pa t e r n a 3. - C 1 o s e d 


2 


13 


18 


\ 




3 


"3 


28 


i 

t 




4 


7 


30 






5 


12 


31 






6 


11 


32 


1 




7 


14 


33 






8 


5 


35 






9 


4 


37 


i 

1 




10 


15 


39 




Middle Group 


11 


11 


45 


] 


C on t r o 1 1 c d -F a rn i 1 ia r 


■ 12 


16 


46 


} 


• 


13 


10 


47 


\ 


Most Open 


14 


2 


48 


■ 


Op en - Aut on ornou s 


15 


8 


55 






16 


9 


57 



* 

This technique V7as explained by D:ct Andx'evr Hayes, 
College of Education, Uno.versity of Georgia, in a telephone 
conversation • The Openness Scores were contained on the 
coniputei: p:cint-out of the OCDQ data processed at the Uni- 
versity of Geor-gia. 

, ''^'Schools v?hich are underlined are those selected 

foj; this study. 
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I bid . . p. 66, 
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TABLE VI 



SCHOOLS DESIGNATED ACCORDING TO ORGANIZATIONAL 
CLIMATES COLLAPSED INTO TiREE MAJOR GROUPS* 



pp e.n. >'Au t pri oniQ u n C on t r o 1 1 c d •" F a m i I i a r Pat e r n a I >■■■ C 3. o s ed 

Schools Schools Schools 

2 10 1 

9 16 4 



5 

6 
7 

12 

14 

15 

’^'SchooIs v?hich are undex-].inecl are those selected 
for this stvidy. 
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Nu ]. I H ypot heses 

The fol3.ov;ing null hypotheses wore formulated from 
the research hypotheses stated in Cheipter I of this study; 

!• There is no significant difference in overall 
language arts achievement betv?een disadvan- 
taged grade 6 pupils attending schools 
characterized by an open or closed organize’.-* 
tional climate# 

2# There is no significant difference in overal.l 
language arts achievement betv/een disadvan- 
taged grade 6 male pupils and disadvantaged 
grade 6 female pupils, 

3. There is no significant interactive effect 
betV7aen sex and organizational climate V7hen 
considering overall language arts achievement 
of disadvantaged grade 6 pupils, 

4, There is no signi.ficant difference in vocabu- 
lary skills achievement; betv7een disadvantaged 
grade 6 j>upils attending schools cliaracterized 
by an opcii or closed organ izatioiial climate. 

5. There is no significant difference in vocabu- 
lary skills achievement between disadvantc'ged 
grcxde 6 male pupils and disadvantaged grade 6 
female pxxpils, 

6, There is no significant interactive effect 
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betv?eevi sex and organizixtD.onal climate v?hen 
considering vocabulary skills achievement of 
disadvantaged grade 6 pupils. 

7. There is no significant difference in reading 
skill.s achievement betv7cen disadveintaged 
grade 6 pupils cittending schools characterized 
by an open or closed ojrganizational climate. 

8. There is no significant diffeJrence in reading 
skills achievement betv,’een disadvantaged 
grade 6 male pupils and disadvantaged grade 6 
female pupils. 

9. There is no significant interactive effect 
betvrcen sex and organizational climate v?hen 
considering reading skills achievement of 
disadvantaged grade 6 pupils. 

10. There is no signif icax'it difference in the me- 
chanics of correct V7riting achievement betv/een 
disadvantaged grade 6 pupils attending schools 
characterized by an open or closed organiza- 
tional climate. 

11. There is no significant difference in the me- 
chanics of correct v/riting achievement between 
disadvantaged grade 6 male pupils and disadvan 
taged grade 6 female pupils. 

12. There is no significant interactive effect 
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betv.'Gcn sex and organizational cliraate V7hcn 
considering, the raechanics of correct vnriting 
achicvciTient of d j.sadvantaged grade 6 pupils. 

Finding s fr om t he T hree Mos^t Ope n O rga n i z n t i on a 1 C lim ate 
Schools and tj\e Thre e Mos_t pl or.cd Orga nlz a t i ona 1 Clim ate 
Sch oo 1 s 

Hypotheses 1 through 12 were subjected to a tv/o- 
w^ay analysis of covariance v/ith the .05 level of con- 
fidence set as the significant- standard. 

The two independent variables v?ere organizational 
climate and sex, v?ith the Lorge - Tho r nd ike. IQ scores the 
covariate, and the respective language arts achieveme'nt 
scores iis the dependent variables. 

The tv70"V?ay analysis of covariance used for test- 
ing tlie null hypotheses 1, 2 and 3 produced non -significant 
F values of 1.77 and 1,04 for hypotheses 1 and 2 respec- 
tively, but a significant F value of 7.12 for hypothesis 3. 

Table VII presents the analysis of covariance for 
hypotheses 1, 2 and 3. 

The two-v7ay analysis of covariance used for test- 
ing the null hypotheses 4, 5 and 6 produced non-sj.gnif leant 

^^4.11en L. Edv/ards, IL>yiGliim_crrrta 1 Design in ^ycho- 
li^Jltcal ResG.£girch (third edition;” Few’ York"' Holt , 
and Winston, Inc., 1968), p, 347. 
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TABLE VII 

ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR HYPCTHESES 1, 2 AND 3 
OVERALL LANGUAGE ARTS ACHIEVEMENT 



Source of 


Degrees of 


Sum of 






Variation 


Freedom 


Sqxaares 


Mean Square 


F* 


Climate 


3 - 


62.199 


62.199 


1.77 


Sex 


1 


36.387 


36.387 


1 . 04 


In t ex-act ion 
Climate- Sex 


1 


253.137 


253.137 


7 . 12 


V/ithiii Groups 


211 7, 


396.434 


35.054 





Vc 

'A critical 
nificance at l;hc-i #05 



F Viiluc of 3,89 is required 
level of sif;nif icancG , 



for 
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values of 0.01 and 0.30 for hypotheses 4 and 5 x'espec- 
tively, but a signi-flcant F value of 10.89' fox' hypothesis 

6 . 

Table VIII px'esents the analysis of covariance 
for hypotheses 4, 5 and 6. 

TABLE VIII 

AIn’ALYSIS of covariance for hypotheses 4, 5 AND 6 
VOCABULARY ACHIEVEMENT 



Soux'ce of 
Variation 


Deg?rees of 
Fx'eedom 


Sxim of 
Squax'es 


Mean Sqxiare 


F>'.- 


t 

Climate 


1 


0.008 


0.008 


0.01 


Sex 


]. 


0.287 


0.287 


0.30 


Intej.'action 
Climate “Sex 


1 


10.551 


JO. 551 


10.89 


Within Gx'oups 


211 


204.359 


0.968 





A critical F value of 3.89 is reqxiired for sig- 
nificance at the .05 level of significance. 



The tv70~v7ay analysis of covariance used fox' test- 
ing the null hypotheses 1 , 8 and 9 prodxiced non-signifi- 
cant valxies of 2.92 and 1.81 for hypotheses 7 and 8 
respectively, but a significant F valxic of 6.98 for 
hypothesis 9. 

Table IX px'esents the analysis of covax'iance fox' 
hypotheses 7, 8 and 9. 
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TABLE IX 

ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR HYPOTHESES 7, 8 AND 9 

READING ACHIEVEMENT 



So’jrce of Degrees of Sum of 

Variation Freedom Squax'es Mean Square F* 



Climate 


1 


2.670 


.2.670 


2.92 


Sex 


1 


1.654 


1.654 


m 

CO 


Interaction 

Climate--Sex 


1 


6.371 


6.371 


6.98 


Vi’ithin Groups 


21L 


192.627 


.913 





”A critical F value of 3.89 is required for sig- 
nificance at the .05 level of significance. 
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The tv70-v.’ay analysis of covariance vised for test- 
ing the nvill hypotheses 10, 11 and 12 produced non-signif- 

icant values of 2 • 09 and 0.31 and 0.24 for hypotheses 10, 
11 and 12 respectively. 

Table X presents analysis of covariance for 
hypotheses 10, 11 and 12. . 

TABLE X 

ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR HYPOTHESES 10, 11 AND 12 
MECHANICS OF CORRECT WRITING 



Source of 
Variation 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Sum of 
Sqviares 


Mean Square 


F* 


Climate 


1 


1.682 


1.682 


2 . 09 


Sex 


1 


0.248 


0.248 


0.31 


Interaction 

Climate-Sex 


1 


0.194 


0.194 


0 . 24 


Within Groups 


211 


170.106 


0.806 





''A critical F valvie of 3.89 is required for sig- 
nificance at the .05 level of significance. 

Fvirther I nt e rpretation of Dc^ta 



Becavise of the significant F va Ivies obtained for 
the interaction betv;een the climate variable and the sex 
variable in hypotheses 3, 6 and 9, the mean achievement 
scores for overall language arts, vocabulary, and reading 
for both male and female grcide 6 pupils v?ere adjusted 
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using the Snedecor-Cochran technique. The adjusted 
means v?ere then plotted to show in graphic 'detail the 
significant interactions (see Appendix G), 

Sum m ary. 

Aiialysis of the data pex'taining to this study 
established the fact that organiJiat ional climate has no 
significant effect on achieveraent in language arts skills 
by disadvantaged grade 6 pupils. Hov7ever, the signifi- 
cant interactive effects found between the independent 
variables, climate and sex, in analysing the data vised to 
test hypotheses 3, 6 and 12 established the follov/ing 
facts : 

1. Disadvantaged grade 6 female pupils* achieve- 
ment in overall language skills, reading 
skills, and vocabvilary skills v;as significantly 
higher in open school. s than in closed schools. 

2. Disadvantaged grade 6 male pupils* ach.ievement 
in overall langviage arts reading skills and 
vocabulary skills was signif icantl.y higher 

in closed schools than iii open schools. 



George VI. Snedecor and V/illiam G. Cochran, 
Statj -s tica l Me th ods (sixt:h edition; Iowa State University 
Px'ess, 1967), p. 427. 



CHAFIER V 



SUGARY OF FINDINGS, CONCLUSIONS, 

IMPLICATIONS AUD RECOMMENDATIONS 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the 
effects of open and closed organizational climates on the 
language arts achievement of disadvantaged grade 6 pupils. 

■ This study v?as undertaken in sixteen elementary 
schools desigiiated by the School Distx'ict of Kansas Cit}'^, 
Missouri, as being concenied primarily v?ith the education 
of disadvantaged pupils. 

Five major assumptions were made concerning the 
tv70 instruments and the population of schools and pupils. 
These v/ere : (1) the Organ iza t i on a 1 Cl im ate D escription 

Qu e s t i on n a i r e (OCDQ) is a valid and reliable instrument 
for classifying the organizational climate of elementary 
schools; (2) the I ov /a Test s o_f B asic Skills is a valid and 
reliable instrument for measuring pupil achievement in lan- 
guage arts; (3) the elementary schools utilized in this 
study are represeiita tive and characteristic of inner-city 
elementary schools throughout the United States; (4) the 
instruction given by grade 6 teachers in the inner-city el- 
ementary schools V7as comparable; and (5) the grade 6 pupils 
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Selected for this study arc roprcsenfcitive and character- 
istic of other disadvantaged grade 6 pupils attending 
schools in inner-city areas throughout the United States. 

The reviev of literature (see Chapter II ) pro- 
duced evidence thiit the OCUQ has been used extensively 
in educational adralnis tration resec^rchi but infrequently, 
V7ith studies investigating disadvantaged pupils’ achieve- 
ment. The search of the literature disclosed no evidence 
concerning the use of the OCDQ and the Iowa Tes t s of_ Baj;_ic 
Skills in language arts for comparing language achievement 
and organisational cliraates. 

The Organ i xa t i ona 1 Clim a te De sc ript 5.on Q uestion - 
naire (OCDQ) v/as administered to the principals and 
faculty of sixteen inner-city elementary schools selected 
for inclusion' in this study to ascertain the tliree schools 
v/ith the most open organizational climate and the throe 
schools with the most closed organ j.zational climate. From 
the two climate clusters of schools, random samples of 54 
male gx'ade 6 pupils and 54 femaD.e grade 6 pupils were made. 

Two additional cr-iteria v;ere utilized in defining 
the population from v?hich the samples V7ere dravrn ; (l) 

each member of the population h^d scores available from 
the admini.stjra tion of the I ov?a Te_sj:s pf_ Ba si.c Skil ls , and 
( 2 ) each member had a Lox'ge -T hornd ike IQ score available. 

Criteirion 1 ensvirod that the samples of male and 
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female staiclents used fox' this study had the reqx\isite 
dependent var5.ab3.e scox'e! and, Criterion 2 ensured that 
there was control over a mobile student population, since 
only those stxidents who had been attending a school in 
the distx'ict for a minimxim of tv/elvc months had an IQ 
score entered iix his ox' her permane'nt x'ccord. This 
cx'iterion also pex'mitted the x'equix'ed control over intel- 
ligence* The scores on the Lorge -Thornd ike, iixstx'ximent 
V7ere, thex'efore, used as the covax'iates in the tv/o-v/a}' 
analysis of covaricince to test each of the null hypotheses. 

The prbcedxtres craployed to ascertain the three 
most open ox'ganizationa.l climate schools and the three 
most closed organ ii^sational climate schools v/ex'e explained 
in Chapter IV. Chapter IV also px'ovides the calcxilated 
F values utilized in asceartaining significance fox' each 
of the 12 mill hypotheses tested. 

S umn iax'Y p_f Findin gs 

Based upon the designation of the thx'ee most open 
and the three most closed climated schools according to 
organizational climates, and the scores obtained by dis“ 
advantaged grade 6 pupils on the I ow a Tests of B asi c 
Skil ls in langxiage arts, the follov/ing findings x'e’sxilted 
for each of the hypotheses f ormxilated ; 

Hoj_: The analysis of covax'iance yielded an F value 

of 1.77 v/hich vras not significant at the .05 
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level of significance and did not permit the 
rejection of the null hypothesis that: There 

is no significant difference in overcill lan- 
guage arts achievement betv^een disadvantaged 
grade 6 pupils attending schools characterized 
by an open or closed organizational climate. 

H02; The analysis of covariance yielded an F va 3 .ue 
of 1.04 vfnich \ms not significant at the .05 
level of significance and did xiot permit the 
rejection of the luxll hypothesis that: Thexre 

is no significant difference ixi overall Ian- 
gtiage arts achievement bet’s-.’een disadvantaged 
grade 6 male pupils and disadvai'itaged grade 6 
f ema 1 e pu p i 1 s . 

H03 ; The axialysis of covariance yielded an F value 
of 7.12 v?hich vas significant at the .05 level 
of signif icaxxce and pen'nitted the rejection of 
the null hypothesis that: There is no sx.gnif- 

icant interactive effect botvrecn ser. and 
organizational climate vhen considciring overall 
language arts achievement of disadvantaged 
grade 6 pupils. 

H04! The analysis of covariance yielded an F value 
of ,01 vhich v?as not significant at the .05 
level of significance and did not peraiit the 
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rejection of the iiulL hypothesis that; There 
is no significant difference in vocabulary 
skills achievement betv/ecn disadvantaged 
grade 6 pupils attexiding schools charcicterizcd 
by an open or closed organizational climate. 

Ho^: The analysis of covariance yielded an F value 

of .30 vxhich v?as not significant at the .05 
level of significance and dj.d not permit the 
rejection of the null hypothesis that; There 
is no significant difference in vocabulary 
skills achievement between disadvantaged 
gratde 6 male pupils and disadvantaged grade 6 
female pu p i ]. s . 

Ho^ : The analysis of covariance yielded an F value 

of 10.89 vxhich vxas significant at the .05 
level of significance and pexmiitted the 
rejection of the null hypothesis that: The?:e 

is no significant interactive effect betv?een 
sex and organizational climate vxhen consider- 
ing vocabulary skills achievement of disad- 
vantaged grade 6 pupils. 

Ho^: The analysis of covariance yielded an F vaUie 

of 2.92 V7hich V7as not significant at the .05 
level of significance and did not permit the 
rejection of the null hypothesis that; Ther’e 
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is no significant difference in reading skills 
achievement betv/een disadvantaged grade 6 
pupils attending schools characteriJsed by an 
open or closed organizational climate. 

Hog.' The analysis of covariance yielded an F value 
of 1.81 V7hich v?as not significant at the .05 
level of significance and did not peirmit the 
rejection of the null hypothesis that: There 

is no significant difference in reading skills 
achievement betv.’ecn disadvantaged grade 6 
male pupils and disadvantaged grade 6 female 
pupils. 

Kog: The analysis of covariance yielded an F value 

of .6.98 vdiich V7as significant at the .05 level 
of significance and permitted the rejection of 
the null hypothesis that: There is no signif- 

icant interactive effect betvreen sex and 
organizational climate vrhen corisidering 
reading skills achievement of disadvantaged 
pupils. 

HOj^O* analysis of covariance yielded an F value 

of 2.09 which v?as not significant at the .05 
level of sD.gnif icance and did not permit the 
rejection of the null hypothesis that: There 

is no significant difference in the mechanics 
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of correct: vzriting achievenieii t between dioad- 
vantaged grade 6 pupils attending schools 
characterized by an open or closed organiza- 
tional climate. 

Hoij_: The analysis of covariance yielded an F value 

of 0.31 V7hich v/as not significant at the .05 
level of significance a:id did not permit the 
rejection of the null hypothesis that: There 

is no significant difference in the mechanics 
of correct writing achievement betv?een disad- 
vantaged grade 6 male pupils and disadvantaged 
grade 6 female pupils. 

Hoj^ 2* The £’nalysis of covariance yiel.ded an F value 
of 0.24 V7hich was not significant at the .05 
level of significance and did not permit the 
rejection of the null hypothesis that: There 

is no sigxi if leant interactive effect bet'.v’ecn 
sex and organizcitional climate vjhen consider- 
ing the m.ochanics of correct V7riting achieve- 
ment of disadvantaged gj'ade 6 pupils. 

Conclusions 

Within the limitations of this study and insofar 
as the schools, faculty, and grade 6 pupils V7ithin these 
schools V7ere representative of the inner-city schools 
throughout the United States, the following conclusions 
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appear vrarrantecli 

1. \-lhen the effects of intelligence of disadvan- 
taged grade 6 pupils of j.nner-city schools are 
controlled, open and closed orga.nizational 
cliriiates appear to have no effect on achieve- 
ment in oveirall language arts, vocabulary 
skills, reading skills, and the mechanics of 
■ correct vrriting of disadvantaged grade 6 male 
and female pupils# 

2t VJhen the effects of intelligence are con- 
trolled, there are significant differences in 
the interactive effects between organizational 
climate and sex# 

a# Disadvantaged grcide 6 female students 
achieved significantly higher in vocab- 
ulary skills and reading skills v?hen 
attending schools characterized by an open 
organizational climate compared to schools 
characterized by a closed 'organizational 
c 1 ima t e . 

bt Disadvantaged grade 6 male students 

achieve significantly higher in overall 
language arts skills, vocabulary skills, 
and reading skills when attending schools 
characterized by a closed organizat icnal 
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climate cdmparcd to schools characterized 
by an open organizational climate. 

I mp 1 i c a t i on s 

1. Acknov/ledging the significant interactive af- 
fects betv’eon the climate variable and the sex 
variable and the interpretation of this inter- 
action, it seems reasonable to infer from this 
study thcit, for a significantly higher achieve- 
ment in language arts skills, grade 6 female 
students require less, str-a,\cture in their educa- 
tional experiences. Disadvantaged grade 6 male 
pupils, on the other hand, seem to require a 
• more structx\red educational experience vhen 
compared to their female counterparts. 

Pyc c ommen d a t ion s fop Fur ther Res earc h 

1. Additional investigations of a similar design 

€ 

utilizing other achievement variables should 
be conducted in inner-city schools v?hich are 
concerned primarily and extensively v?ith the 
education of disadvantaged pupils. 

2. Investigations should be conducted to ascer- 
tain v;hy disadvantaged grade 6 female pupils 
achieve significantly higher in vocabulary 
skills and reading skills in schools 
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charo.cteri55cd by an open organizational cli- 
mate compared to schools characterized by a 

r 

closed organizational climate; and v.’hy disad- 
vantaged grade 6 male pupils achieve signifi- 
cantly higher in vocabulary skills, reading 
skills, and overall language arts skills in 
schools characterized by a closed climate 
compared to schools chaaracterized b}’' an open 
organ 5. za t i ona 1 cl ima t e . 

3. Investigations into factors other than the 
organizational climate of schools should be 
undertaken to ascertain the effects of those 
factors on the language arts achievement of 
disadvantaged g3:ade 6 pupils. Such factors 

might be: (l) the attitudes of teachers 

» 

tov/ai?ds disadvantaged pupils; (2) .the achieve- 
ment aspirations of disadvantaged pupils; 

(3) parental or guardianship influences; atid 

(4) the values held by parents or guairdians 
in support of the accepted vailues of a par- 
ticular school system. 
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Or A n i z o. 1 1 on a 1 C 1 . j.rna t e Poscr lpt i on Qt.^ e s f i. on o. i r a_ 
A. \1. Halpin find D. B. Croft 



The j.tcnis in this questionnaire describe typical 
behaviors or conditi.onc that occur v?ithin an elementary 
school organize. t ion . P].ease ind5.cate to v;hat extent each 
of these descriptions char'acterize ypi-ng s ch o o l # Please 
do not evaluate the items in terms of "good" or "bad" be- 
havior, but read each item carefully and respond in terms 
of hov7 \rell the statement describes your school. 

The descriptive scale on v.’hich to rate the items 
is printed at the top of each page. Please read the in- 
structions v?hich descr.i.be hov; you should mark your answers. 

The purpose of this questionnaire is to secure a 
description of the different v:ays in V7hich teachers behave 
and of the various conditions under v.’hich they must work. 
After you have ansv/ered the questionnaire, we v^ill ex- 
amine the behaviors or conditions that have been described 
as typj.ca.! by the majority of the teachers in your school, 
and v7e vrill constnact from this description a portrait of 
the Organizatioricil Climate of your school. 



MATUaKG IN STRUCT I ON S 



Printed belov; is an exa 
Orga n i.za t i C)n a. 1 Clm.majie 



mple of a typical itera found 
Do sc ri pt ion pue s t i on na ir e ; 



in the 



1 . Rarely oceux's 
^2. Sometimes occurs 

3. Often occurs 

4. Very frequent 3.y occurs 



Teachers call 



each 



other by their first name: 



1 



2 (3) A 



In this example the respondent marked alternative 3 to 
shovr that the 3.ntcrperso.nal relationship described by this 
item "often occurs" at his school. Of couj.'se, any of the. 
other alternatives could be selected, depending upon how 
often the. behavior described by the item does, indeed, 
occur: in your school,. 



Please cr.rcle your response 
PLEASE BE SUR.E THAT YOU MARK 



clearly, as 
EVERY ITEM 



in 



the exaurple. 
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B lOGRAPHICAL IHFORtlAT ION 

< 

5~7. School 

PI ease place a check mark to the right of the cippro~ 
priate category # 

8. Position: Principal 

Teacher 

Other 

9i Sex: Male 

Female 

10. Age; 20-29 

30-39 

AO-49 

50-59 . 

' 60 or over 

11. Years of Experience in Ecluca.tion; 

0-9 

10-19 

20-29 

30 or over 

12. Years at This School.; 

0-4 ___ 

5-9 ' 

10-19 

20 or over 
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1. Rarely occurs 

2 . Sometimes occurs 

3. Often occurs 
Very frequently 

occurs 



13. 


Teachers* closest friends arc other 












faculty members at this school. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


14. 


The mannerisms of teachers at this 












school are annoying; 


1 


2 


3 


4 


15. 


Teachers spend time after school 












V7ith students who have individual 












problems . 


1 


2 


3 


4 


16 . 


Instructions for the operation of 












teaching aids are available. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


17. 


Teachers invite other faculty to 












visit them- at home. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


18. 


There is a minority group of teacher 


s 










who alv;ays oppose the majority. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


19. 


Extra books are availabJ.e for class- 












room use. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


20. 


Sufficient time is given to prepare 












administrative rcpox'ts. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


21. 


Teachers luiow the family background 












of other faculty members. 


L 


2 


3 


4 


22. 


Teachers exex't group pressure oii 












non -conforming faculty menibers. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


23. 


In facility meetings, there is a 












feeling of "let's get things done." 


1 


2 


3 


4 


24. 


Administrative paper v7ork is burden- 












some at this school. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


25. 


Teachers talk about their personal 












life to other faculty members. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


26 . 


Teachers seelc special favors from 












the principal. 


1 


2 


3 


4 
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1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


Rarely occurs 
Sometimes occurs 
Often occurs 
Very frequently 
occurs 


41. 


The pr3.ncipal helps teachers solve 
per s ona 1 pr ob 1 cm s . 


1 


2 


3 


4 


42. 


Teachers at this school stay by 
themselves. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


43. 


The teachers accomplish their v.’ork , 
with great vim, vigor, and pleasure. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


44. 


The priiicipal sets an e-xample by 
working hard himself. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


45. 


The principal does personal favors 
for teachers. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


46. 


Teachers eat lunch by themselves in 
their own classrooms. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


47. 


The morale of the teachers is high. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


48. 


The principal uses constructive 
criticism. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


49. 


The principal stays after school to 
help teachers finish their v;ork. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


50. 


Teachers sociall:^-c together in small 
select groups. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


51. 


The principal makes all class- 
schedviling decisions. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


52. 


Teachers are contacted by the 
principal each day. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


53. 


The principal is v/ell prepared vrhen 
he speaks at school functions. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


54. 


The principal helps staff members 
settle' minor differences. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


55. 


The principal schedules the V 7 ork 
for the teachers. 


1 


2 


■3 


4 
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1. Rarely occurs 

2. Sometimes occurs 

3. Often occurs 

4. Very frequently 

occurs 



27. 


School supplies are readily availabl 
for use in classvror-k. 


o 

1 


2 


3 


4 


28. 


Student progress reports require too 
much V70rk . 


1 


2 


3 


4 


29. 


Teachers have fun socialising together 
during school time. 1 


2 


3 


4 


30. 


Teachers interrupt other faculty 
members who are talking in staff 
meetings. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


31. 


Most of the teachers here accept the 
faults of their colleagues. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


32. 


Teachers have too many conimittee 
requirements . 


1 


2 


3 


4 


33. 


There is considerable laughter when 
teachers gather informally. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


34. 


Teachers ask nonsensical questions 
in faculty meeti:igs . 


1 


2 


3 


4 


35. 


Custodial service is available when 
needed . 


1 


2 


3 


4 


36. 


Routine duties interfere v?ith the 
job of teaching. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


37. 


Teachers prepare administrative 
reports by themselves. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


38. 


Teachers ramble v7hexi they talk in 
faculty meetings. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


39. 


Teachers at this school shov; much 
school spirit. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


40. 


The principal goes out of his v;ay to 
help teachers. 


1 


2 


3 


4 
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1, Rarely occurs 

2. Sometimes occurs 

3, Often occurs 

4. Very frequently 

occurs 



56. 


Teachers leave the grounds during 
the school day. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


57. 


The principal criticizes a specific 
act rather than a staff member. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


58. 


Teachers help select which courses 
V7ill be taught. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


59. 


The principal corrects teachers' 
mistakes . 


1 


2 


3 


4 


60 . 


The principal talks a great deal. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


61. 


The principal explains his reasons 
for criticisms to teachers. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


62. 


The principal tries to get better 
salaries for teachers. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


63. 


Extra duty for teachers is posted 
con spicuou s ly . 


1 


2 


3 


4 


64. 


The rules set by the principal are 
never questioned. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


65 . 


The principal looks out for the 
personal V7elfare of teachers. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


66. 


School secretarial service is 
available for teachers' use. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


67. 


The principal runs the facxilty 
meeting like a bus3.ness conference. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


68. 


The principal is in the building 
before teachers arrive. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


69. 


Teachers v:ork together preparing 
administrative reports. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


70. 


Faculty meetings are organized 
according to a tight ageiida. 


1 


2 


3 


4 
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1. Rarely occurs 
2i Sometimes occurs 
3. Often occurs 
4i Very frequently 
occurs 



7lt Faculty meetings are mainly prin- 
cipal report meetings • 



12 3 4 



72# The principal tells teachers of nev? 
ideas he has run across# 



73. Teachers talk about leaving the 
school system. 

74# The principal checks the subject- 
matter ability of teachers# 



12 3 4 

12 3 4 



75# The princii^al is easy to under- 
stand # 



1 2 3 4 



76# Teachers are informed of the results 

of a supervisor's visit# .1234 

77# Grading practices are standai'dized 

at this school# 1234 

78# The principal insures that teachers 

v;ork to their full capacity# » 1 2 3 4 

79. Teachers leave the building cis soon 

as possible at day's end# 1234 

80# The principal clarifies v?rong ideas 

a teacher may have. 1234 
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DATRIX SEARCH 

The following constitutes an exact duplication of 
the material contained on the computer print-out supplied 
by DATRIX, University Microfilms. 

-DATRIX REFERENCE LISTINC7-PAGE 1 
SEARCH MUMBER-005286 PREPARED FOR-M^DDEN, JOHN BERNARD 
07/18/69 

KEYWORDS USED IN SEARCH- - 
CLIIIATE, OPEN, CLOSED 
AND 

ORGANIZATIONAL , ORGANIZATION CLIMATE 
AND 

ACHIEVEMENT, LANGUAGE, MATH, SCIENCE, SOCIAL, MATHEM/vTICS 
AND 

UNDERPRIVILEGED, DEPRIVED, DISADVANTAGED, NEGRO, RICAN 
QUALIFYING CONDITIONS 
YEAR 1963 TO 1969 

} 

0 REFERENCES FOUND 
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DESCRlFriON OF ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATES 



The O pen C l j.m ate 

The Open Climate depicts a situation in which the 
members enjoy extremely high Esprit • The teachers v/ork 
v?ell together without bickering and griping (low Disen- 
gagement)i They are not burdened by mountains of busyv7ork 
or by routine reports: the principal's policies facilitate 
the teachers' accomplishment of their tasks (lov7 Hin- 
drance). 0:i the v/hole, the group members enjoy friendly 
relations with each other'i but they apparently feel no 
need for an extremely high degree of Intimacy. The 
teacl'.ers obtain considerable job satisfaction i and are 
sufficiently m.otivated to overcome difficulties and 
frustrations. They possess the incenti.ve to V7ork things 
out and to keep the organisation "moving." Furthermore, 
the teachers are proud to be associated with their school. 

The behavior of the principal represents an 
appropriate integration between his ov7n personality and 
the role he is required to play as principal. In this 
■respect his behavior can be viewed as genuine. Not only 
does he set an example by working hard himself (high 
Thrust), but depending upon the situation, he can either 
criticise the actions of teachers or go out of his v;ay to 
help a teacher (high Consideration). He possesses the 
personal flexibility to be genuine v/heth^r he be required 
to coi'itrol and direct the activities of others or to show 
compassion in satisfying the social needs of individual 
teachers. He has integrity in that he is "all of a piece" 
and, therefore, can fvmction V7ell in either situation. He 
is not aloo f , nor are the rules and procedures V7hich he 
sets up inflexible and’ impersonal. Nonetheless, the rules 
and regulations that he adheres to does not have to 
emphasi ze p roducti on ; nor docs he need to monitor the 
teachers' activities closely, because the teachers do, 
indeed, produce easily and freely. He does not do all the 
V7ork himself because he has the ability to let appropriate 
leadership acts emerge from the teachers (low Production 
Emphasis). Witlial, he is in full control of the situation, 
and he clearly provides leadership for the staff. 



The Autonom ous Climat e 

The distinguishing featuire of this Organizational 
Climate is the almost complete freedom th.at the parj.ncipal 
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gives to teachers to provide their ovm stjructures*-f or- 
interaction so that they can find ways within the group 
for satisfying their social needs# As one might surmise i 
the scores lean slightly more tov;ard social~needs satis- 
faction than toward task-achicvernent (relatively high 
scores on Esprit and Intimacy)# 

Wlien the teachers are together in a task-oriented 
situation they are engaged in their V7orkj they achieve 
their goals easily and quickly (low Disengagement). There 
are fev7 m.inority pressure groups, but v.’hatever stratifi- 
catj.on does exist among the group members does riot prevent 
the group as a v^hole from vjorking v?ell together# The 
essential point is that the teachers do work well together 
and accomplish the tasks of the organization# 

The teachers are not hindered by administrative 
paper work, and they do not gripe about the reports that 
they are required to submit# The principal has set up 
procedujres and regulations to facilitate the teachers' 
task# A teacher does not have to irun to the principal 
every time he needs supplies, books, projectors, and so 
on; adequate controls have been established to relieve the 
principal, as V7ell as the teachers, of these details (low 
Hindrance)# The morale of the teachers is high, but not 
as high as in the Open Climc.te# The high morale probably 
stems largely from the social-needs satisfaction V7hich the 
teachers receive# (Esprit V 70 uld probabl}' be higher if 
greater task-accornplishirient also occurred v?ithin the orga- 
nization # ) 



The principal remains aloof from the teachers, for 
he runs the organization in a businesslike and a rather 
impersonal manner (high Aloofness)# His leadership style 
favoirs the establishment of procedures and regulations 
V7hich provide guidelines that the teachers can follow; he 
does not personally chock to see that things are getting 
done# He does not fox'ce people to produce, nor does he 
say that "v7e should be v7orking harder#" Instead, he 
appears satisfied to let the .teachers V7ork at their ovm 
speed; he monitors their activities very little (lov7 
Production ICmphasis)# On the v7hole, he is considerate, 
and he attempts to satisfy the social needs of the teacher 
as V7cll as most principals do (average Considerat 5;on ) . 

The principal provides Thrust for the organization 
by setting an exampl.e and by v7orking hard himself# He has 
the personal flexibility both to maintain control, and to 
look out fojr the personal V7elfare of the teachers# He is 
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genuine and flexible, but his range of administra.tive be 
havior, as compared to that of the principal in the Open 
Climate, is somewhat restricted. 



The Contro ll e d Climate 

The Controlled Climate is marked, above everything 
else, by a press for achievement at the expense of social- 
needs satisfaction. Everyone v;orks hard, and there is 
little time for fx'iondly relations with others or for 
deviation from established control!. s and directD.ves. This 
climate is overv?eighted toward task-achievement and av?ay 
from social-needs satisfaction. Nonetheless, since morale 
is high (Esparit), this climate can be classified as more 
Opened than Closed. 



The teachers are completely engaged in the task. 
They do not bicker, find fault, or differ v?ith the prin- 
cipal's directives. They are there to get the job done, 
and they expect to be told personally just hov? to do it 
(lov7 Disengagement). There is an excessive amount of 
paper v7ork, routine repoirts, busyvrork, and general Hin- 
drance which get in the way of the teachers '• task- 
accomplish-raent . Fe.v7 procedures have been set vip to 
facilitate their w^ox'k; in fact, paper work seems to be 
used to keep them busy (h3.gh Hindrance). Accordingly, 
teachers have little time to establish very fj-'iendll.y 
social relations v;ith each other, and there is little 
feeling of camardcrie (lov7 XntD.macy). Teachers ordinarily 
v7ork by themselves and are impersonal with each other. In 
fact, social isolation is comvaon; there are few genuD.nely 
v?arm relations among the teachers. Esprit, hov7ever, is 
slightly above average. We infer that the job satisfaction 
found in this climate results p7.'imai:ily from task-accorn- 
plishment, not from social-needs satisfaction. 

•The principal 5.s descra.bed as dominating and di- 
rect5.vej he allov7S little flexibility V7ithin the organi- 
zation, and he insists that everything be done "his" v?a.y 
(high Production Emphasis). He is somev7hat aloof; he 
prefers to publish directives to indicate hov7 each 
procedure is to be follov7ed. These directives, of course, 
are impersonal and are used to standardize the V7ay in 
which teachers accomplish certain tasks. Essentially, the 
principal says, "My v;ay of doing it is best and to hell 
with the v?ay people feel." Means and ends have already 
been determined; the principal becomes dogmatic wheii mem- 
bers of the group do not conform to his viev7s. He cares 
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little about hov; people feel? the important thing is to 
get the job done, and in his way. Accordingly, he does 
not seek to satisfy the group's social needs (low Con- 
sideration). Nevertheless, he is trying to move the 
organization by vrorking hard (average Thrust), and he 
personally sees to it that everything runs properly. He 
delegates few responsibilities; leadership acts emanate 
chiefly from himself, rather than from the group. 
(Surprisingly, it seems that many school faculties actu- 
ally respond v;elJ. to this type of militant behavior and 
apparently do obtain considerable job satisfaction v/ithin 
this type of climate.) 



The Familiar Climate 

The main feature of this climate is the conspicu- 
ously friendly manner of both the principal and the 
teachers. Social-needs satisfaction is extremely high, 
v/hile, contrariwise, little is done to control or direct 
the group's activities tovrard goal achievement. 

The teachers are disengaged and accomplish little 
in a task-oriented situation, primarily because the pr5.n- 
cipal exerts little control in dD.recting their activities. 
Also, there are too many people trying to tell others how 
things should be done (high Disengagement). The principal 
does not burden the teachers with routine reports; in fa.ct, 
he makes it as easy as possibl.e fox' them to V7ork. Proce- 
dux'i’il helps are available (how Hindrance). The teachers 
have cstablD.shed personal friendships among themselves, 
and socially, at least, everyone is part of a big happy 
family (high Intimacy). Morale, or job satisfaction, is 
average, but it stems primarily from social-needs satis- 
faction. 

The behavioral them.e of the principal is, essen- 
tially, "let's all be a nice happy family"; he evident ly 
xs reluctant to be anything other than considerate, lest he 
may, in his estimation, injure the "happy family" feeling 
(high Considex'at ion ) . He w^ants everybody to know that he, 
too, is one of the group, that he is in no way different 
from anybody else. Yet his abdication of social control is 
accompanied, ironically enough, by high Disengagement on 
the part of the group. 

The principal is not aloof and not impersonal and 
official in his manner. Few rules and regulations are 
established as gxiides to suggest to the teacliers how things 
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"should be done" (low Aloofness). The prl:icipal does not 
emphasize production, nor does he do much persohal.ly to 
insure that the teachers are performing their tasks cor- 
rectly. No one works to full capacity, yet no one is ever 
"v;rong." Also, the actions of member s---at least in respect 
to task accomplishment->-are not criticized (low Production 
Emphasis). In short, little is done cither by direct or by 
indirect means to evaluate or direct the activities of the 
teachers. Hov;ever, teachers do attribute Thrust to the 
principal. But,, in this context, this probably means that 
they regard him as a "good guy" v?ho is interested in their 
V 7 elfare and v/ho "looks out for them." 



Th e Paternal C li.mat e 

The Paternal Climate is characterized by the in- 
effect j.ve attempts of the principal to control the teachers 
as V7ell as to satisfy their social needs. In our judgment, 
his behavior is nongenuine and is perceived by the teachers 
as nonmotivating. This climate is, of course, a partly 
Closed one. 

The teachers do not work well together; they are 
split into factions. Group maintenance has not been 
established because of the principal's inabilit}'’ to control 
the activities of the teachers (high Disengagement). Fev7 
Hindrances bmrden the teachers in the form of routine 
reports, administrative duties, and committee require- 
ments, mainly because the principal does* a great deal of 
this busyv7ork himself (lov7 Hindrance). The teachers do 
not enjoy friendly relationships with each other (lov; 
Intimacy). Essentially, the teachers have given up trya.ng ; 
they let the principal take caro of thiiigs as best he can. 
Obviously, low Esprit 'results v;hen the teachers obtain 
inadequate satisfaction in respect to both task-accomplish- 
ment and social needs. 

The principal, on the other hand, is the very 
opposite of aloof; he is every^'^.here at once, checking, 
monitox'ing, and telling people how to do things. In fact, 
he is so non-al.oof that he becomes intrvisive. He niu st 
know everything that is going on. He is alv’ays emphasizing 
all the things that sh ou Id be done (Production Empha's?.s), 
but somehov7 nothing d oes get done. The principal sets up 
such items as schedules and class changes, peirsonally; he 
docs not let the teachers perforin any of those activities. 
His viev; is that "Daddy ]a'iov;s best." 
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The school and his duties v/ithin it are the prin- 
cipal's main interest in life} he derives only minimal 
social-needs satisfaction outside his professional role. 

He is considerate, but his Consideration appears to be a 
form of seductive oversolicitousness rather than a genuine 
concern for the social needs of others. In a sense, he 
uses this Consideration behavior to satisfy his ovrn social- 
needs. Although he preserves an average degree of Thrust, 
as evidenced by his attempts to move the organization, 
he nonetheless fails to motivate the teachers, primarily, 
because he, as a human being, does not provide an example, 
or an ideal, v/hich the teachers care to emulate. 



The Closed Cl imat e 



The Closed Clim.ate marks a situation in vdiich the 
group members obtain little satisfaction in respect to 
eD.ther task-achieve:nent or social-needs. In short, the 
principal is ineffective in directing the activities of 
the teachers; at the same time, he is not inclined to look 
out for their personal v/elfare. This clim.ate is the most 
closed and the least genuine climate that v.’e have iden- 
tified. 



The teachers are disengaged and do not v/ork V7ell 
together; consequently, group achievement is minimal 
(high Disengagement). To secure some senfje of achievement, 
the major outlet for the teachers is to complete a variety 
of reports and to attend to a host of "housekeeping" 
duties. The principal does not facilitate the task- 
accomp].ishment of the teachers (high Hindrance). Esprit 
is at a nadir,' reflecting lov; job satisfaction in respect 
to both job satisfaction and social-needs satisfaction. 

The salient bright spot that appears to keep the teachers 
in the school is that they do obtain satisfaction from 
their friendly relations v;ith other teachers (average 
' Intimacy). V/e V70uld speculate that the turnover rate for 
teachers in this climate v;ould be very high unless, of 
course, the teachears are too old to move readily to 
another job, or have been "locked into the system" by the 
attractions of a retirement system. 

The principal is highly aloof and impearsonal in 
coiatrolling and diarecting the activities of the teachers 
(high Aloofness). He emphasizes production and farequontly 
says that "v;e should vaork haa;der," He sets up rules and 
regulations about hov; things should be done, and these 
rules are usually ax'bitrary (high Production Emphasis), 
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But his vrords are hollow, because he, himself, possesses 
little Thrust and he does not motivate the teachers by 
setting a good personal example. Essentially, v/hat he 
says and v?hat he does are two different things. For this 
reason he is not genuine in his actions. He is not con- 
cerned with the social needs of teachers; in fact, he can 
be depicted as inconsiderate (lov7 Consideration). His cry 
of "let's work harder" actual.ly means, "you v;ork harder." 
He expects everyone else to take the initiative, yet he 
does not give them the freedom required to perform v?hat- 
ever leadership acts are necessary. Moreover, he, himself, 
does not provide adequate leadership for the group. For 
this reason the teachers viev7 hira as not genuine; indeed, 
they regard hi.m as "phony." This climate characterizes 
an organization for V7hich the best pr/escription is radical 
surgery. 
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CLIMATE SIMILARITY SCORES OF THE TEACHERS 
PERCEIVING THEIR ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATE 
MOST OPEN ON THE OCDQ^' 



Teachers 




Orp^a 


nizat j.onal 


Climate 


5 ^ 




Opn _ 


Aut 


Cnt 


Fam 


Pat 


Cls 


1. 


54 


3l' 


87 


66 


105 


89 


2. 


29 


60 


102 


51 


84 


106 


3. 


52 


35 


81 


58 


89 


111 


4. 


82 


45 


91 


58 


87 


77 


5. 


39 


52 


92 


65 


90 


102 


6 1 


40 


79 


55 


84 


69 


115 


7. 


40 


39 


91 


56 


97 


103 


8. 


44 


59 


75 


76 


89 


107 


9. 


25 


68 


102 


51 


72 


114 


10. 


68 


23 


91 


50 


89 


93 


11. 


43 


66 


70 


77 


92 


108 


12. 


44 


51 


81 


60 


87 


99 


13. 


39 


60 


82 


65 


92 


100 


14. 


52 


45 


79 


80 


89 


101 


15. 


52 




71 


90 


95 


101 


16 . 


62 


37 


95 


44 


91 


93 


17. 


30 


65 


107 


48 


73 


105 


18. 


48 


37 


85 


54 


87 


101 


19. 


39 


80 


106 


49 


60 


110 


20. 


33 


70 


106 


49 


66 


110 


21. 


25 


76 


82 


69 


70 


120 


22. 


27 


68 


86 


73 


76 


114 


23. 


45 


42 


88 


55 


94 


106 


24. 


44 


75 


99 


60 


71 


105 


25. 


48 


69 


83 


76 


89 


99 


26. 


38 


69 


97 


56 


67 


113 


27. 


56 


49 


85 


78 


107 


91 


28. 


42 


61 


87 


62 


83 


113 


29. 


45 


34 


88 


49 


94 


100 


30. 


53 


32 


86 


51 


96 


104 


31. 


52 


35 


83 


66 


105 


93 


32. 


41 


64 


74 


83 


96 


100 



* 



Open, 



Autonomous , 



Controlled, Familiar, 



Paternal , 
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CLll’IATE SIMILARITY SCORES OF THE TEACHEPv.S 
PRECEIVING THEIR ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATE 
MOST CLOSED ON THE OCDQ 



Organizational Climates 



Teachers 


Opn 


Aut 


Cnt 


Fam 


PS t 


Cls 


1. 


123 


120 


60 


101 


62 


26 


2. 


114 


109 


63 


104 


85 


33 


3. 


105 


114 


90 


83 


42 


32 


4. 


111 


114 


84 


89 


60 


34 


5. 


112 


103 


71 


96 


67 


33 


6. 


120 


119 


67 


98 


63 


33 


7. 


107 


120 


84 


85 


50 


34 


8. 


117 


108 


78 


95 


70 


28 


9. 


117 


120 


76 


95 


54 


28 


10. 


104 


107 


87 


82 


65 


29 


11. 


115 


102 


78 


93 


66 


28 


12. 


103 


104 


96 


72 


58 


30 


13. 


119 


102 


72 


107 


78 


34 


14, 


119 


106 


70 


99 


68 


34 


15. 


109 


106 


86 


87 


66 


30 


16. 


112 


95 


93 


80 


87 


35 


17. 


116 


119 


75 


96 


63 


35 


18. 


115 


106 


78 


93 


58 


22 


19. 


107 


102 


86 


85 


62 


26 


20. 


118 


119 


79 


96* 


65 


27 


21. 


123 


120 


70 


101 


68 


34 


22. 


120 


109 


79 


100 


79 


23 


23. 


114 


113 


91 


84 


75 


31 


24. 


95 


108 


100 


71 


38 


34 


25. 


112 


105 


75 


90 


69 


33 


26. 


116 


103 


77 


94 


61 


31 


27. 


124 


121 


67 


102 


67 


29 


28. 


114 


107 


79 


90 


63 


17 


29. 


109 


108 


82 


87 


52 


32 


30. 


121 


116 


72 


99 


70 


26 


31. 


121 


116 


64 


101 


68 


30 


32. 


114 


103 


89 


78 


69 


31 


33. 


107 


. 118 


86 


85 


50 


28 


34. 


118 


117 


77 


94 


67 


25 


35. 


111 


116 


86 


89 


66 


34 


36. 


109 


118 


88 


81 


52 


34 



Ibid., p. 159. 
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. CLIMATE PROFILE SCORES OF THE 
SIXTEEN SCHOOLS ON THE OCDQ 











Sub 


“Tests* 








Schools 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Tested 


Dis 


Hin 


Esp 


Int 


Alo 


Prd 


Thr 


Con 


1. 


62 


55 


38 


37 


. 54 


59 


44 


47 


2. 


49 


56 


61 


54 


55 


42 


48 


31 


3. 


68 


56 


36 


46 


49 


48 


46 


47 


4 . 


63 


53 


45 


44 


61 


35 


51 


44 


5. 


59 


56 


34 


40 


58 


56 


47 


45 


6. 


61 


59 


33 


47 


57 


51 


42 


45 


7. 


65 


. 57 


46 


57 


38 


44 


41 


47 


8. 


42 


62 


52 


53 


' 48 


32 


59 


49 


9. 


45 


35 


50 


37 


58 


54 


60 


57 


10. 


51 


46 


55 


62 


50 


31 


45 


56 


11. 


57 


45 


44 


40 


53 


36 


62 


58 


12. 


64 


50 


37 


41 


57 


58 


46 


43 


13. 


66 


55 


34 


44 


51 


54 


45 


47 


14. 


59 


63 


37 


44 


45 


41 


49 


57 


15. 


63 


49 


32 


44 


50 


47 


56 


55 


16. 


53 


57 


48 


51 


49 


28 


54 


56 



Disengagement, Hindrance, Esprit, Intimacy,- Aloof- 
ness, Production Emphasis, Thrust, Conisideration , 
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THE EIGHT DIMENSIONS' OF ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATE 



Teacher s ' Behavior 

Pise.np;a,aernen t: refers to the teachers' tendency, 
to be "not with it#" This dimension describes 
a group which is "going through the motions," 

^ a group that is "not in gear" with respect to 

the task at hand# It corresponds to the more 
general concept of anomie as first described 
by Durkheim. In short, this subtest focuses 
upon the teachers' behavior in a task-oriented 
. situation# 

Hindrance refers to the teachers' feeling that 
the principal burdens them vzith routine duties, 
committee demands, and other requirements 
which the teachers construe as unnecessary 
. "busy^v’orkt " The teachers perceive that the 
principal is hindering rather than facili- 
tating their work# 

3* Esprit refers to morale# The teachers feel 
that their social needs are being satisfied, 
and that they are, at the same time, enjoying 
a sense of accomplisliment in their job# 

Intim a cy refers to the teachers' enjoyment of 
friendly social relations with each other. 

This dimension describes a social-needs satis- 
faction which is not necessarily associated 
with task-accomplishmexit • 



Pxrincipal ' s Behavior 



Aloofness refers to behavior by the principal 
v/hich is characterijied as fojrmal and imper- 
sonal. He "goes by the book" and prefers to 
be guided by rules and policies rather than 
to deal with the teachers in an informal, 
face-to-face situation. His behavior, in 
brief, is univcrsalistic rather than particu- 
laristic} nomothetic rather than idiosyncratic. 
To maintain this style, he keeps himself-~at 
least, "emotionally "--at a. distance from his 
staff. 
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6 , Production Enroha si s refers to behavior by the 
principal V7hich is characterized by close 
supervision of the staff. He is highly 
directiv'c and plays the role of a "straw 
boss." His coiTiinunicat ion tends to go in only 
one direction, and he is not sensitive to 
feedback from the staff. 

Thrust refers to behavior by the principal 
which is characterized by his evident effort 
in trying to "move the organization." Thrust 
behavior is marked not by close supervision, 
but by the principal's attempt to motivate 
the teachers through the example which he per- 
sonally sets. Apparently, because he does not 
ask the teachers to give of themselves any 
more than he v/illingly gives of himself, his 
behavior, though starkly task-'oriented , is 
nonetheless viewed favorably by the teachers. 

Consideirat ion refers to behavior by the prin- 
cipal which is characterized by an inclination 
to treat the teachers "humanly," to try to do 
a little something extra for them in human 
terms. 
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CORES OF GRADE 6 MALE STUDENTS 
OPEN ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATE 
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